














LIBERTY 


Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. 








Lev. 25:I0. 
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Editorial 





Our Position Reaffirmed 

WE desire that our position in the mat- 
ter of religion and the state should be 
clearly understood. We stand in a class by 
ourselves. As to the state: we are neither 
anarchists nor socialists, but supporters of 
civil government as divinely ordained. As 
to religion: we are neither atheists, infidels, 
nor secularists, but firm believers in the 
religion of Christ as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. As to theology: we are not 
supporters of the “ New Theology” nor of 
the “Old Theology,” as these terms are 
generally understood, but of the plain teach- 
ing of the Scriptures irrespective of creed 
or tradition. We claim to occupy the origi- 
nal Protestant ground, as set forth in the 
celebrated Protest of Spires, adopted April 
15, 1529. “ Now,” says D’Aubigné, the his- 
torian of the Reformation, “this protest 
opposes two abuses of man in matters of 
faith: the first is the intrusion of the civil 
magistrate, and the second the abitrary au- 
thority of the church. Instead of these 
abuses, Protestantism sets the power of 
conscience above the magistrate; and the 
authority of the Word of God above the 
visible church.” 

We are uncompromisingly opposed to the 
first step in the direction of a union of 
church and state, or of religion and the 
government, because civil government was 
established to have authority in the realm 
of civil affairs, in those things which con- 
cern men as citizens of this world, and 


can never rightfully take cognizance of men 
as citizens of the heavenly kingdom, or 
of their duties and relations to God. So 
long as men conduct themselves as good 
citizens, and do not interfere with the civil 
rights of others, the state has no right to 
interfere with their religious beliefs or prac- 
tises. “To pretend to a dominion over the 
conscience is to usurp the prerogative of 
God.” The civil magistrate has no power 
in matters of faith. 

We regard the present demand for relig- 
ious legislation by the representatives of 
the professed church of Christ as a depar- 
ture from the teachings of Christ and a de- 
nial of the fundamental principle of Prot- 
estantism, and we therefore oppose this 
demand in the only legitimate way — by pre- 
senting the right principles everywhere, as 
opportunity offers. We are endeavoring to 
conduct a campaign of education in behalf 
of religious liberty for every man, whether 
he agrees with us or not. 

We hold to the Christian idea of gov- 
ernment, based upon the principle entinci- 
ated by the divine Author of our religion: 
“Render to Cesar the things that .are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” We ask for no legislation in be- 
half of any tenet to which we subscribe; 
we concede to every man the right to be- 
lieve, or not to believe, to worship or not 
to worship, without any interference on 
the part of the civil magistrate, although 
we shall seek to persuade as many as pos- 
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sible to believe; and we protest against any 
effort on the part of any man or organiza- 
tion of men to enforce their beliefs upon 
others. However desirable it may seem to 
some who profess the Christian faith to se- 
cure at least an outward appearance of con- 
formity to religious observances, we are 
confident that all such efforts result only 
in inflicting injury upon the cause of re- 
ligion. 

We discern an impending danger to free 
institutions in the persistent efforts to com- 
mit our national government to some act 
of legislation which will decide a religious 
controversy, and we invite the co-operation 
of all lovers of religious liberty and the 
rights of conscience in a constant protest 
against any such step. It was never more 
true than now that ‘“ Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Let every reader of 
this magazine make his influence felt on 
the right side. 


Too Much Legislation 

On a recent public occasion Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, expressed himself thus : — 

There is too much ‘egislation. I don’t 
believe in legislation as a panacea for all 
evils. You can’t legislate a man_ into 
heaven. 

An application of this sound principle 
might profitably be made in dealing with 
the demand for Sunday laws. 


Drink and Crime 

In a recent Congressional hearing upon 
the question of prohibition for the District 
of Columbia, Warden Harris, of the Dis- 
trict jail, said: — 

It is my judgment, based upon ten years’ 
experience, that nine tenths of all crime 
committed for which persons are incar- 
cerated in the jail is directly or indirectly 
because of the use of strong drink. My 
report shows at times more than five hun- 
dred prisoners in the jail, which has cells 
for only three hundred. More than two 
hundred of these cells contain two prison- 
ers. The cells are exceedingly small, and 
were never intended to have more than one 
prisoner in each. If it were impossible for 
this class of prisoners to obtain strong 
drink, the present size of the jail would be 


sufficient, and save the cost of the new jail 
which Congress is being urged to build as 
soon as possible. 

This testimony is not exceptional, but 
could be duplicated in almost every State in 
the country. Why should the business of 
producing criminals be protected by law? 


Sin and Crime 


In the study of the many questions which 
pertain to the proper relation of church 
and state, it is essential that we have in 
mind a clear distinction between sin and 
crime. 

Sin and crime are quite distinct. Sin is 
the transgression of the law of God. Crime 
is the transgression of the law of man. A 
sin may or may not be a crime. A man 
may be an exceedingly vile sinner, and yet 
not be a criminal. In his heart he may covet 
money, but he does not allow his covetous- 
ness to lead him to steal, and for the offense 
be convicted as a criminal. He may have 
a corrupt, licentious heart, and though a 
great sinner, not be known as a criminal. 
Should he, however, allow his impure de- 
sires to lead him to commit some act of 
violence for which the law could seize him, 
he would thus become a criminal. 

A person may be made a criminal for 
some act which is not a sin. The Hebrews 
in the fiery furnace were criminals in the 
eyes of the law, but not sinners in the eyes 
of the Lord. Daniel in the lions’ den was a 
criminal, but not a sinner. Paul and Silas 
in the Philippian jail, with their feet in 
the Stocks, were crimina!s, but not sinners. 
Peter, in the dungeon, was a criminal, but 
God’s_ servant, delivered by an_ angel. 
Herod, making an oration from his throne, 
was called a god. Though not a criminal, 
he was at heart a monster of iniquity. 

The state can never rightfully punish sin. 
First, because to punish it the secrets of 
the heart must be known, and to secure 
these the Inquisition must be set up to secure 
by torture, that which the victim does not 
choose to reveal. And, second, the state 
can never determine the exact punishment 
which should be meted out for sin. Sab- 
bath-breaking, for instance, is sin. But 
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how heavy a fine should a man pay, or 
how long should he languish in a jail, to 
atone for this sin? No judge or jury on 
this earth can ever know. It can only be 
determined at the tribunal of the universal 
Judge. For these reasons, if there were 
no other, the state can not legislate upon 
religious questions, and administer penalty 
for sin, for this is impossible. 

On the other hand, the state can properly 
punish incivility, or matters between man 
and man. If one injures his neighbor, the 
state is able to weigh the injury and impose 
a just penalty. The state, however, can not 
take cognizance of the motives of the heart 
which prompted the deed. These must be 
reviewed at the bar of God, and just pun- 
ishment administered by that supreme tri- 
bunal, 

The effort to punish sin has caused all 
the persecution of the centuries, destroying 
millions of God’s people from the earth. To 
avert a like catastrophe in this country is 
why we protest against any intrusion’ by 
the civil magistrate in religious questions. 


Religion and Liberty 


TuosE who have studied the history of 
the subject readily recognize the difference 
between the American theory of church and 
state and that which has been followed in 
nearly all the other countries of the world. 
Principles have been adopted in this coun- 
try which have been rejected in other 
countries, and an example has been set here 
which has exerted a world-wide influence 
in favor of liberty. Fundamental to this 
true idea of liberty is the right conception 
as to the nature of religion. This has been 
well stated by Dr. Philip Schaff, as fol- 
lows: — 

Religion and liberty are inseparable. 
Religion is voluntary, and can not, and 
ought not to be, forced. . . . Such liberty 
is impossible on the basis of a union of 
church and state, where the one of neces- 
sity restricts or controls the other. It re- 
quires a friendly separation, where each 
power is entirely independent in its own 
sphere. The church, as such, has nothing 
to do with the state except to obey its laws 
and to strengthen its moral foundations; 
the state has nothing to do with the church 


except to protect her in her property and 
liberty; and the state must be equally just 
to all forms of belief and unbelief which do 
not endanger the public safety —‘“ Church 
and State,’ pages 9, I0. 

This is sound doctrine, and ought to 
commend itself to every unprejudiced 
thinker. A civil law requiring a man to 
profess, or to conform to, even that religion 
which he actually does profess, deprives 
him of that liberty of choice and that free- 
will service which is the glory and the 
crown of Christianity. The Lord of 
heaven and earth grants to every man the 
liberty to change his mind and to refuse to 
serve him, and with this liberty no civil 
government has the right to interfere. 


Passing Strange 


Ir is passing strange that intelligent men 
do not all see that Sunday laws mean a 
union of church and state. 

It is passing strange that all legislators 
do not see that any attempt to distinguish 
legally between Sunday and the other days 
of the week must arise from religious con- 
siderations, and that all such legislation 
must be religious legislation. 

It is passing strange that men can soberly 
affirm their belief in the separation of 
church and state, and yet demand a union 
between religion and government. 

It is passing strange that writers and 
speakers will cite the theocracy of Israel 
as a model in government which ought to 
be imitated in the republic of the United 
States. 

It is passing strange that the lessons of 
history are not sufficient to deter those who 
desire the prosperity of this country from 
urging the government to interfere in mat- 
ters of conscience. 

It is passing strange that men who pro- 
fess to believe in the golden rule will yet 
favor laws which compel the minority to 
conform to the religious ideas of the ma- 
jority. 

It is passing strange that any Christian 
should attempt to make Christ king of this 
world in face of the fact that he would not 
permit his disciples or the people to do the 
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same thing when he was here upon the 
earth. 


It is passing strange that any one should 


think that it is a benefit to the cause of 
religion to require an unwilling conformity 
to the outward appearance of religion from 
those who refuse to yield the obedience of 
the heart. 

It is passing strange that all will not 
recognize the plain teaching of the Scrip- 
tures that civil government was not or- 
dained to deal with the duties of men toward 
God. 

It is passing strange that a false zeal 
for religion should lead any to deny to 
others the very thing which they demand 
for themselves — freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. 


The American Sabbath 


THe well-known writer, Margaret E. 
Sangster, has an article in the Christian 
Herald of February 26, on the preservation 
of the American sabbath. The advice she 
gives on how to conduct one’s self on the 
day she believes to be the Sabbath is good, 
as is aiso the expression which we 
quote : — 

In order to preserve the American sab- 
bath we do not need legislation; we require 
atmosphere and influence. 

The: sabbath that depends upon human 
legislation for a force impelling men to- 
ward its preservation is leaning on a 
broken reed that will pierce the hand of 
the one who leans upon it. 


The Evil Results of Religious 
Legislation 


In opposing religious legislation we are 
not dealing merely with a local issue, or 


with a question that is new. We believe 
there is something at stake. We are ar- 
rayed against an evil principle which has 
been a desolating scourge through past ages, 
and has left the crimson trail of persecu- 
tion in its wake, causing the history of 
centuries to be written in blood. © 

The union of church and siate is a bane- 


ful thing. It has yielded a fearful harvest 
in the Old World, and doubtless it will yield 
the same, once it is planted in the New 
World. Warned by the lesson of the past, 
and wishing to avert the awful consequences 
which inevitably follow this illicit union, 
we are impelled to do all in our power to 
hinder the seeds of oppression from taking 
root in our midst. 

There are some things in history we 
should never forget. Their memory may 
be painful, and their recital may shock us, 
but they contain a lesson for us at this time. 
Although the Inquisition is not now, as it 
once was, a terrible reality, yet the black- 
ened ruins of its inquisitorial fires remain 
as grim reminders of its infamous work. 

The Inquisition is but the logica! out- 
growth of a union of church and state. Sin 
exists only in the human heart. For the 
state to punish sin, it must know what is 
in the heart. That which the victim re- 
fuses to reveal, must be wrung from him by 
torture; hence the rack, the thumbscrews, 
the fagot, and every instrument of cruelty 
which the evil heart of man can invent. 
The first step taken to legislate upon a 
religious question is a step in the direction 
of a union of the church and the state, and 
“distant as it may be from the Inquisition, 
it differs from it only in degree. The one 
is the first step, the other is the last in the 
career of intolerance.” 

The founders of this nation, notably 
Madison and Jefferson, had a clear view 
of the right principles of civil govern- 
ment, and they sought to prevent a repe- 
tition in the New World of the persecu- 
tion for conscience’ sake which had been 
the curse of the Old World. 

If we wish to know something of the 
results of a union of the church and the 
state, we have only to read the history of 
the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition 
into the Netherlands in the attempt by 
Spain in the sixteenth century to force an- 
other religion upon the people. Motley in- 
forms us that it “converted all these gay 
cities into shambles, and changed the glit- 
tering processions of their Land-jewels into 
fettered marches to the scaffold.” 
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Edicts and the Inquisition were the gift 
of Charles to the Netherlands, in return for 
their wasted treasure and their constant 
obedience. For this his name deserves to be 
handed down to eternal infamy, not only 
throughout the Netherlands, but in every 
land where a single heart beats for political 
or religious freedom. To eradicate these 
institutions after they had been watered and 
watched by the care of his successor, was 
the work of an eighty years’ war, in the 
course of which millions of lives were sac- 
rificed—“ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
page 60. 

In a single paragraph Motley pictures the 
awful work of the Inquisition in this fair 
land under the Duke of Alva: — 


Thus the whole country became a char- 
nel-house; the death-bell tolled hourly in 
every village; not a family but was called 
to mourn for its dearest relatives, while the 
survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts 
of their former selves, among the wrecks 
of their former homes. The spirit of the 


nation, within a few months after the ar-. 


rival of Alva, seemed hopelessly broken. 
The blood of its best and bravest had 


already stained the scaffold; the men to 
whom it had been accustomed to look for 
guidance and protection, were dead, in 


prison, or in exile. Submission had ceased 
to be of any avail, flight was impossible, 
and the spirit of vengeance had alighted 
at every fireside. The mourners went 
daily about the streets, for there was 
hardly a house that had’ not been made 
desolate. The scaffolds, the gallows, the 
funeral piles, which had been sufficient in 
ordinary times, furnished now an entirely 
inadequate machinery for the incessant exe- 
cutions. Columns and stakes in every 
street, the doorposts of private houses, the 
fences in the fields, were laden with hu- 
man carcasses, strangled, burned, beheaded. 
The orchards in the country bore on many a 
tree the hideous fruit of human bodies.— 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic,” page 358. 

The evil principle of a union of church 
and state is responsible for the establish- 
ment and work of the Inquisition in the 
past. We desire to avert the consequences, 
and therefore deny the principle. For this 
reason we protest against our government’s 
taking the first step in the matter of relig- 
ious legislation, well knowing that the last 
step is in the first. Let our national legis- 
lature once perform an act which will de- 
cide a religious controversy, and the prece- 
dent will be established which, if followed, 


will lead to the scenes of the Inquisition. 
Congress can not pass a Sunday law, no 
matter how harmless it may be in appear- 
ance, without deciding a religious contro- 
versy, and opening the way for persecution 
for conscience’ sake. The awful lessons 
of history setting forth the result of legis- 
lating upon religious questions, ought to 
stand as an effectual barrier against such 
work. 

But legislation has never yet controlled 
the action of human thought. All experi- 
ence shows that every age, and every West- 
ern nation, produces men whose nature it is 
to follow the guidance of their reason in 
the face of every danger. To exterminate 
these is the task of religious persecution, 
for they can be silenced only by death— 
“ Emancipation of Massachusetts,” page 31. 


The Real Object 


TuHat Sunday laws are not “mere mat- 
ters of police regulation” frequently crops 
out in spite of the protestations of the advo- 
cates of such laws that that is all they are. 
The commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been stirred up to regulate 
more strictly the playhouses of Washington 
which keep open on that day. At the pres- 
ent time the only regulation governing the 
character of Sunday theatricals is that they 
must be decent. The corporation counsel 
was asked for an opinion as to whether the 
commissioners had authority to adopt reg- 
ulations governing the character of Sunday 
concerts. The counsel, Mr. Thomas, in his 
opinion, said: — 

An infraction of public decency is the 
same, whether the occurrence happens on 
a secular day or Sunday, and if the object 
be the protection of Sunday alone, in my 
opinion the joint resolution which gives the 
commissioners power to regulate public 
decency is not broad enough to afford a 
full remedy. 

But it is not the matter of the “ decency ” 
of the shows that is under consideration; 
for they have the power to regulate, that 
matter already. No arrests are made upon 
that charge, and no complaints are made 
that “public decency” is being violated. 
The object is “the protection of Sunday 
alone,” as the corporation counsel intimates 
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in the above quotation. He further states 
that in his opinion the commissioners have 
power to pass a regulation along the line 
indicated, whose violation would mean the 
revoking of the license of the playhouse 
in which the violation occurred. The pur- 
pose of these regulations —as of all Sun- 
day laws — will be to protect and enforce 
a religious institution rather than to pro- 
tect the public from indecent shows. 


William Lloyd Garrison's Protest 


In 1848 a call was issued by William 
Lloyd Garrison and a number of his asso- 
ciates “To the Friends of Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty ” for a convention to be held 
in Boston, Mass. The probable cause of 
this movement was the activity of an or- 
ganization known as the ‘“ American and 
Foreign Sabbath Union,” which had been 
urging enforcement of Sunday observance. 

Some truths which ought to be self-evi- 
dent to all were stated in the call for this 
convention, and they are well worth read- 
ing now in view of the present tendency 
toward religious legislation in the form of 
Sunday laws. We quote two paragraphs : — 

The right of every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science is inherent, unalienable, self-evident. 
Yet it is notorious that in all the States, 
except Louisiana, there are laws enforcing 
the religious observance of the first day of 
the week as the Sabbath, and punishing as 
criminals such as attempt to pursue their 
usual avocations on that day. . . . There is, 
therefore, no liberty of conscience allowed 
the people of this country, under the laws 
thereof, in regard to the observance of a 
Sabbath day. 

We claim for ourselves and for all man- 
kind the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of our own consciences. This 
right, inherent and unalienable, is cloven 
down in the United States, and we call upon 
all who desire to preserve civil and relig- 
ious liberty to rally for its rescue. 

In the convention, Garrison introduced a 
series of resolutions and made a notable 
speech in their support. The resolutions 
and a portion of the speech follow: — 


The Resolutions 


1. Resolved, That they who are for sub- 
jecting to fine or imprisonment such as 


do not receive their interpretation of the 
Scriptures in regard to the observance of 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath, 
are actuated by a mistaken or malevolent 
spirit, which is utterly at variance with the 
spirit of Christ which in various ages 
has resorted to the dungeon, the rack, the 
gallows, and the stake, for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose,— and which ought to 
be boldly confronted and rebuked. 

2. Resolved, That the penal enactments 
of the State legislature compelling the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week as 
the Sabbath are despotic, unconstitutional, 
and ought to be immediately abrogated; 
and that the interference of the State, in 
matters of religious faith and ceremonies, 
is a usurpation which can not be justified. 

3. Resolved, That as conflicting views 
prevail in the community, which are cher- 
ished with equal sincerity, respecting the 
holiness of days, and as it is the right of 
every class of citizens to be protected in 
the enjoyment of their religious sentiments 
on this and every other subject pertaining 
to the worship of God, all classes should be 
united in demanding a repeal of the enact- 
ments alluded to, on the ground of impartial 
justice and Christian charity. 

4. Resolved, That this convention recom- 
mends to all the friends of religious liberty 
throughout the country the presentation of 
petitions to the next legislature, in every 
State in which such laws exist, and pro- 
testing against their enactment as an unhal- 
lowed union of church and state. 

5. Resolved, That if the legislature may 
rightfully determine the day on which peo- 
ple shall abstain from labor for religious 
purposes, it may also determine the place 
in which they shall assemble, the rites and 
ordinances which they shall observe, the 
doctrines whom they shall hear, the teach- 
ers which they shall have over them, and 
the peculiar faith which they shall em- 
brace; and thus entirely subvert civil and 
religious freedom, and enable bigotry and 
superstition, as of old, to— 


“Go to their bloody rites again,— bring 
back 
The hall of horrors and the assessor’s 
pen,— 
Recording answers 
rack,— 
Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken 
men, 
And perpetrate damnation in their den! ” 


6. Resolved, That as it has been found 
safe, politic, and beneficial to allow people 
to decide for themselves in all other relig- 
ious observances, there is no reason to doubt 
that the same: good results would attend 


shrieked upon the 
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their liberation from the bondage of a Sab- 
batical law; for “where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Garrison’s Speech upon the Resolutions 

Of all the assumptions on the part of 
legislative bodies, that of interfering be- 
tween a man’s conscience and his God is 
the most unsupportable and the most in- 
excusable. 


the first-day Sabbatarian: Do you claim a 
right to entertain your views, without mo- 
lestation, in regard to the holiness of time? 
— Most assuredly. How do you make it 
out that the first day of the week is the 
Sabbath? —‘I believe it to be so; if it 
is not, to my own Master I stand or fall. 
Under a government which avowedly toler- 
ates all be- 
liefs, I 





For what 
purpose do 
we elect 
men to go 
to the Gen- 
eral Court? 
Is it to be 
our law- 
givers on re- 
ligious mat- 
COPS cos 8 
This pass- 
ing a law 
forbidding 
me or you 
to do on a 
particular 
day what is 
in itself 
right, on the 
ground that 
that day, in 
the judg- 
ment of 
those who 
make the 
enactment, 
is more holy 
than an- 
other, — 
this exer- 
cise of 
power, I af- 
firm, is no- 
thing better 
than _usur- 
pation. It 
is the spirit 
which in all 
ages has 
persecuted 
those who 
have been 
loyal to 
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claim the 
right, as a 
first - day 
Sabba- 
tarian, to 
keep that 
day as the 
Sabbath.”’ 
Well, I do 
not assail 
that right. 
I claim the 
right also 
to have my 
own views 
of the day; 
the right to 
sanctify the 
first, second, 
or third, or 
all days, as 
I think 
proper. 
Now I turn 
to that first- 
day Sabba- 
tarian, and 
ask him how 
he dares to 
dictate to 
me to keep 
the day 
which he 
regards as 
holy, and to 
say, Tt 
you do not 
obey me, I 
will put my 
hands _ into - 
your pocket, 
and takeout 
as much as 








God and 

their consciences. It is a war upon con- 
science, and no religious conclave or polit- 
ical assembly ever yet carried on that war 


successfully to the end. You can not by’ 


enactment bind the consciences of men, nor 
force men into obedience to what God 
requires. 

Who wants to be persecuted on account 
of his own conscientious views? I will ask 


I please in 
the shape of a fine; or if I find nothing 
there, I will put you in prison; or if you 
resist enough to require it, I will shoot 
you dead.” How dare he do this? If he 
is not a ruffian, is he a Christian? Talk 
of the spirit of justice animating the bosom 
of the man who comes like a highwayman 
with, “ Do or die!” Who made him a ruler 
over other men’s consciences? In a gov- 
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ernment which is based on equality, we 
must have equal rights. No men, however 
sincere, are to wield forceful authority 
over others who dissent from them, in 
regard to faith and observance. The case 
is so plain that it does not need an argu- 
ment; and I am confident that, in the 
course of a few years, there will not be a 
Sabbatical enactment left unrepealed in the 
United States, if in any part of Christen- 
dom. It belongs to the tyrannical legisla- 
tion which formerly sent men to the stake, 
in the name of God and for his glory, be- 
cause they did not agree in the theological 
views of those who burned them. 

In this country one pharisaical restric- 
tion after another, imposed by legislation, 
has been erased from the statute-book, in 
the progress of religious freedom. We now 
come to this Sabbatical observance as the 
last, perhaps,— a powerful one at any rate. 
If the Sabbath day be of God, it does not 
need legislation to uphold it. There is no 
power which can prevail against it... . 

Why should we attempt to legislate upon 
a question of this kind? Observe how many 
differences of opinion prevail, honestly and 
sincerely, in the world, respecting it. Does 
any one doubt that the Seventh-day Baptists 
are sincere? Are they not honest, coura- 


geous, self-sacrificing men, those who stand 


out against law and public sentiment, for 
conscience’ sake? The men, even though 
they err, who are true to their consciences, 
cost what it may, are, after all, those who 
are ever nearest to the kingdoni of God. 
They desire only to know what is right, and 
they have the spirit in them to do what is 
right. The great mass of the first-day Sab- 
batarians — do they not claim to be consci- 
entious and sincere? And the Quakers, 
who regard no day as in itself, or by divine 
appointment, more holy than another,— who 
will question their honesty or sincerity in 
this matter? 

Here, then, are widely conflicting senti- 
ments; but which of these parties shall re- 
sort to the arm of violence to enforce uni- 
formity of opinion? The case is easily 
settled by making it our own, my friends. 
It is, as truly stated in the call [for the 
convention], based upon the declaration of 
Jesus, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Now there is no Seventh-day Baptist who 
would wish to be proscribed for his views, 
of course. There is no first-day Sabbata- 
rian who wishes a majority to get into the 
legislature to pass laws against the observ- 
ance of the first day of the week as the 
Sabbath, or who would not vehemently pro- 
test against it. “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 


them,” and the religionist who is not pre- 
pared for this, is to be associated with the 
scribes and Pharisees of a persecuting age. 
He is one who joins in the crucifixion of 
Jesus as a blasphemer. .. . 

We tolerate everything, except the opin- 
ions of men with regard to the first day 
of the week! Having very successfully 
gone thus far, I think we may take the next 
step, and finish the whole category of. re- 
ligious edicts enforced by penal law. Some 
of you doubtless remember what a hue and 
cry was raised by the religious press and 
the clergy, at the proposition to amend that 
portion of the constitution of Massachusetts, 
which required persons to be taxed for the 
support of public worship somewhere. But 
the spirit of religious liberty came up, and 
said, “ That is tyranny, and the law ought 
to be,—ay, must be—repealed.” What 
was the response of the evangelical press? 
—“* This is an infidel movement! This is 
an attempt to overthrow Christianity!” 
And it prophesied that just as surely as the 
proposed amendment should be adopted, 
public worship would be sadly neglected. 
Well, the constitution was altered, in this 
respect, notwithstanding this selfish outcry. 
Is there less of public worship than for- 
merly? The clergy have never been so 
well sustained as they now are, and no one 
laments the change. 

Now, the outcry raised against the repeal 
of all Sabbatical laws, as an infidel move- 
ment, is as absurd, as preposterous, as libel- 
ous, as the other, and will be found so when 
those laws cease to be in force. . 

What a tremendous outcry was raised in 
England when Daniel O’Connell, in behalf 
of Ireland, demanded the passage of the 
Catholic Emancipation act by the British 
Parliament! The Protestant clergy and 
the Protestant press cried out against it. 
It will never do, they said; the cause of 
religion will suffer. Where now is the 
Catholic test?— Gone; its ashes are not 
to be found; but has any injury followed 
from its repeal? So with regard to the 
unrighteous restrictions imposed upon the 
Jews; they were justified on the ground of 
Christian vigilance and security. But, dur- 
ing the present Parliament, the Jew in Eng- 
land can now take his position anywhere in 
the government, as well as the Christian. 
Does any one suppose Christianity will suf- 
fer by this? 

Christianity, as taught by its Founder, 


. does not need any governmental safeguards; 


its reliance for safety and prosperity is not 
on the rack or the stake, the dungeon or 
the gibbet, unjust proscription or brutal 
supremacy. No -— it is the only thing under 
heaven that is not afraid; it is the only 
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thing that repudiates all such instruments 
as unholy and sinful... . 

Let us be careful how we trample on 
human liberty or human conscience. Said 
the apostle, “Every one of us shall give 
account of himself ”— not to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, not to the Congress of 
the United States, but —“ to God.”. . . 

It is not profane men, immoral men, who 
are especially interested in this movement. 
Far otherwise. They are glad, indeed, of 
any holiday on which to indulge their ani- 
mal propensities; but they who go forward 
in a cause like this must be reformers in 
principle, and they will assuredly find the 
evil in the world not with them, but against 
them. They will find priestcraft on the one 
hand, and the rabble on the other, joining 
in a common persecution. Jesus was cru- 
cified, not by the chief priests and scribes 
and Pharisees alone, but it needed the pop- 
ulace to join with them; and then they 
could nail him to the cross, as they did. 
between two thieves, for this among other 
reasons, that he was not of God, because 
he did not keep the Sabbath day. 

Threescore years have passed since this 
plea for religious liberty was uttered, but 
Garrison’s prophecy that “in the course 
of a few years there will not be a Sab- 
batical enactment left unrepealed in the 
United States, if in any part of Christen- 
dom,” has not been fulfilled. On the con- 
trary there never was a time in the history 
of the country when there was so deter- 
mined and so wide-spread an effort to 
abridge the rights of conscience by religious 
legislation as now. If the situation in 1848 
warranted a convention of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty-to protest against 
Sunday laws, there is twofold more reason 
for a rally in 1908. There is a more power- 
ful combination urging the enforcement of 
Sunday observance by law, and there is 
great danger that legislators, under the 
pressure of a religio-political sentiment 
which is now crystallizing into a threat to 
set up the political guillotine, may yield to 
the unrighteous demand for laws which will 
oppress the conscience. 

We hope that Garrison’s plea for relig- 
ious liberty may still have weight. It was 
of him and his championship of civil and 
religious liberty that John Bright, the Eng- 
lish statesman, wrote to James Russell 
Lowell, “I know of no nobler man than 
William Lloyd Garrison.” 


“Religion by Motto” 


Tuis is the interpretation which The In- 
dependent (New York) gives to the move- 
ment to restore the motto to the coins. It 
says: — 

Almost unanimously the House of Rep- 
resentatives has voted that the motto, “In 
God We Trust,” must go back on the gold 
coins, and the Senate can hardly fail to 
concur, and we do not believe the President 
will veto the act. So our nation will be re- 
ligious again. Even those representatives 
who never think of God except when they 
swear, voted for pious gold. Those who 
trust in gold and not in God voted the lie 
on the coin. 

This comment well illustrates the incon- 
gruity, not to say the absurdity, of religious 
legislation by irreligious men. But this 
action will doubtless be cited as one more 
conclusive proof that this is a Christian 
nation ! 


A Legal Rest Day 


ALtHouGH there is a union of church 
and state in England, and an established ' 
church, yet the demand for religious liberty 
is making itself felt. In the recent discus- 
sion of Lord Avebury’s Sunday closing bill 
in the House of Lords, a statement was 
made by Earl Beauchamp which was re- 
ported in the Daily News (London) as 
follows : — 

The question was not so simple as it 
seemed. There were large numbers of Sab- 
batarians [those in favor of the strict ob- 
servance of Sunday] who regretted the bill 
on the ground that it allowed more Sunday 
trading than was really necessary, but he 
thought he must warn their lordships that 
there was also an increasing body of opin- 
ion, especially among trades unions, that it 
would be better to follow the example of 
France, and enact a one-day’s rest in seven, 
without insisting that the rest day should 
be Sunday, i 

In commenting upon this matter the 
Present Truth (London) says: — 

If the general well-being demands that 
business be dropped one day in the week, 
that is all that the government is entitled 
to demand. Where there is a difference of 
opinion and practise as to which day God 
requires man to observe for purposes of 
spiritual refreshment and worship, it would 
be contrary to religious liberty for any goy- 
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ernment to interfere in such a question, 
and enact a law that one of the rival days 
be observed by all, under penalty of heavy 
fines. 

The fact that Sunday-law advocates are 
unwilling to adopt the example of France 
shows that the real purpose of the legis- 
lation demanded is not to provide a rest 
day for the working man but to compel re- 
gard for a religious institution. This is the 
vital issue in all Sunday laws. 


Judge Cooley on Religious Liberty 


Jupce Tuomas M. Coorey, in his “ Con- 
stitutional Limitations,” fifth edition, 1883, 
in a chapter on religious liberty, says : — 
There is not complete religious liberty 
where any one sect is favored by the state 
and given an advantage by law over other 
sects. Whatever establishes a distinction 
against one class or sect is, to the extent to 
which the distinction operates unfavorably, 
a persecution, and, if based on religious 
grounds, a religious persecution. The ex- 
tent of the discrimination is not material to 
the principle. It is enough that it creates 


an inequality of right or privilege. 

The foregoing statement of this eminent 
jurist is manifestly correct. Whenever, 
therefore, there is any union of the church 
with the state, some sect or religion is fa- 
vored and given an advantage over some 
other sect or religion. This is one reason 
why we are opposed to all meddling with 
religious questions by the civil power. The 
state is ordained of God to deal with civil 
matters, and can never properly introduce 
itself into the realm of religion. Whenever 
any attempt is made by the state to do so, 
religious persecution is the inevitable re- 
sult. 

It is immaterial, so far as the principle is 
concerned, as to the special belief, sect, or 
religion legislated upon. The principle is 
violated just the same whether the state 
legislates upon the true faith or upon the 
false faith. This was recognized in a 
United States Senate report in 1829, which 
says: “It is not the legitimate province of 
the legislature to determine what religion 
is true, or what is false. . . . Let the na- 


tional legislature once perform an act 
which involves the decision of a religious 
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controversy, and it will have passed its le- 
gitimate bounds.” The evil lies in the 
state’s deciding a religious controversy. 
This is a question which the individual 
conscience must settle, not Congress. It 
would be just as wrong for the government 
of the United States to enforce by civil law 
the Protestant religion upon her citizens as 
was Spain’s attempt to force the Catholic 
religion upon the Netherlands in the six- 
teenth century. 

In the same chapter the learned judge 
points out how Sunday laws are a violation 
of the principle of religious liberty. 

The laws against the desecration of the 
Christian sabbath [Sunday] by labor or 
sports are not so readily defensible by argu- 
ments, the force of which will be felt and 
admitted by all. It is no hardship to any 
one to compel him to abstain from public 
blasphemy or other profanity, and none can 
complain that his rights of conscience are 
invaded by this forced respect to a prevail- 
ing religious sentiment. But the Jew who 
is forced to respect the first day of the 
week, when his conscience requires of him 
the observance of the seventh day, may 
plausibly urge that the law discriminates 
against his religion, and, by forcing him to 
keep a second sabbath each week, unjustly, 
though by indirection, punishes him for his 
betief. 

The learned jurist is quite correct in sta- 
ting that Sunday laws punish the observer 
of another day for his belief. They virtu- 
ally lay upon him for religious reasons a 
tax of one seventh of his time. To argue 
the justice of any such law in a republican 
form of government is sheer folly. It 
would be just as consistent and right for 
the State to require the observers of the 
first day to rest on Saturday in deference 
to the religious convictions of the,seventh- 
day observers (though no seventh-day ob- 
server has ever asked this), as to require 
the seventh-day observer to rest in defer- 
ence to the religious convictions of the 
first-day observer. To argue otherwise is 
to put forth the claim that the convictions 
of the minority are less sacred than those 
of the majority. Majorities do not rule in 
religious matters, and the conscientious 
convictions of one person in properly con- 
stituted governnient will be as_ sacredly 
guarded as the convictions of the many. 
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Restoring Trust in God 


WHEN the bill to restore the motto, “In 
God We Trust,” to the coins of the United 
States was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives, the Hon. Ollie 
M. James, of Kentucky, spoke in part as 
follows : — 

The country is to be congratulated that 
our trust is again to be restored in God. 
The President of the United States made 
a great mistake, in the judgment of the 
Christian people of this republic, when, 
by order, he directed that the motto, “In 
God We Trust,” should be removed from 
our coins. This country is not only a 
Chistian nation, but we are engaged in 
sending to foreign countries and to distant 
people our missionaries to preach the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ, and we want our 
money so that when this gold that you say 
is so good goes across the ocean and is 
held in the hands of those who do not know 
of the existence of the Saviour of the 
world, we can say: “ Here is ‘the dollar of 
the greatest nation on earth, one that does 
not put its trust in floating navies or in 
marching armies, but places its trust in 
God.” [Loud applause. ] 

And so the House of Representatives, 
with only five dissenting members, voted to 
restore our trust in God. Thus, if this bill 
becomes a law, while the people are groan- 
ing under the weight of the burden imposed 
in increasing the army and navy, the coins 
will proclaim to the untutored heathen that 
the trust of this great nation is reposed in 
God. What a farce it would all be, if it 
did not involve principles of such impor- 
tance! But this is the inevitable hypocrisy 


of a national religion, 


“The Sunday Persecution” 


TuE above is the title of the leading edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Dec. .17, 1907, which contains some plain 
statements of truth worthy of the consid- 
eration of those who are seeking the en- 
forcement of a religious ordinance by civil 
law. The editor says, in part: — 

If they [Sunday laws] were not religious 
laws, they would not apply to Sunday only. 
They are religious laws because they aim 
to compel the religious observance of a 
particular day. If they were not religious 
laws —if they were, in fact, such sanitary, 


social, and police regulations as the courts 
hold them to be—they would not specify 
one day in the week as holy; they would 
prohibit seven days of work. 

The high importance of a day of rest is 
denied by nobody. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of mankind. No one is 
more vitally interested in its preservation 
than the toiling millions. They can not 
afford to be deprived of it. But their 
profoundest concern in the matter is social 
and physiological, and not religious. With 
freedom they can order their wholesome 
leisure as they please. Without freedom 
they might as well be at work. 

Since the purpose of Sunday laws when 
adopted was wholly religious, it is plain 
enough that they have failed of their ob- 
ject. They do not compel men to go to 
church. They do not even promote piety. 
They do more harm than good, for, so far 
as they are enforced, they interfere with 
more powerful tendencies already potential 
in establishing one day, any day, of rest. 

This writer sees in the drastic enforce- 
ment of such laws the strong probability of 
“a reaction which will be mischievous,” 
and therefore strongly advises the advo- 
cates of religious legislation to “ surrender 
wholly the idea that the kingdom of God 
is to be ushered in by a be-it-enacted.” 


“Is America Christian or Non- 
Christian? " 

THIS question is asked editorially in the 
Missionary Review of the World, and is 
discussed at some length. The immediate 
cause of this inquiry is found in the alleged 
fact that — 
there has developed on the part of Hebrews 
in America a concerted and organized at- 
tempt to prevent all future recognition of 
Christ in our Supreme and State courts, 
schools, and other institutions. The move- 
ment has been adroitly planned by the con- 
ference of Reform Rabbis under the plea 
for religious liberty and non-sectarian 
teaching. 

In. the consideration of this subject the 
Review refers approvingly to “an admir- 
able discourse” by Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, of New York City, who declared 
that — 
while we cordially invite emigrants and 
refugees to our home, we may justly object 
to having our guests assume to be hosts, 
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and not only change the entire scheme of 
housekeeping, but even pitch the original 
parties out the back door. 

After declaring that “the Jews number 
less than 2,000,000 as against nearly 33,000,- 
ooo Christian church-members in America,” 
the article concludes as follows: — 


If they have a right to dictate as to whom 
we shall recognize in our national worship, 
why may not the infidels, agnostics, athe- 
ists, and freethinkers unite to demand that 
the recognition of God be disallowed, not 
only on our coins, but in Thanksgiving 
proclamations, courts of law, and all civic 
and national celebrations and institutions? 

Shall we not as a nation of Christians, 
unworthy of the title though we be, declare 
ourselves once for all a Christian people, 
founded and developed to our present pros- 
perity by those who were followers of 
Christ, and looked upon him as the reve- 
lation of God to man and the one Saviour 
of the world? 

While we welcome foreigners to our 
shores to enjoy the benefits of our Chris- 
tian liberty and enlightenment we are not 
ready at their demand to change the whole 
character of our nationality, and make its 
spirit either Hebrew or heathenish. 

The time has come for the people of 
America to speak out with a voice that shall 
be heard round the world, that it may be 
known whether or not the United States of 
America is to be confessedly Christian, 
Jewish, or infidel in its national life. 


We have quoted these paragraphs be- 
cause they express in a plausible way a 
sentiment which seems to prevail in the 
minds of many who really desire the pros- 
perity of the nation and the advancement of 
religion, but who fail to comprehend the 
Christian idea of civil government. The 
distorted view of this principle leads to 
the expression of other doctrines which 
are contrary to the true American spirit, 
and to an exhortation which is misleading 
in its nature. 

We regard it as an utter misconception 
of the true situation to call some American 
citizens “ guests” and others “hosts.” We 
hold that when a man of any nationality 
whatsoever is granted the papers which 
constitute him a citizen of the United 
States, he is entitled to enjoy all the rights 
of any other citizen, and that he can not 

thereafter rightfully be regarded either as 
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a foreigner or as a guest. If he is not 
worthy to become a citizen of this country, 
and to receive all the benefits accruing from 
such a relationship, then citizenship should 
not be conferred ; but it is acting under false 
pretenses to bestow upon one the name, 
while withholding any of the rights. In a 
democratic state no special privileges can be 
demanded or bestowed on the ground of 
blue blood or place of birth, and the con- 
victions of one citizen are entitled to the 
same consideration as those of any other 
citizen. To demand this is not to pitch any- 
body “out the back door,” but to make all 
comfortable under the same roof. 

The closing paragraphs quoted are based 
upon several misapprehensions of right 
principles. They imply that the majority 
has the right to dictate in religion, although 
the Review would quite likely be unwilling 
to advocate this principle for heathen coun- 
tries. They discourse of “our national 
worship,” from which many good citizens 
are necessarily excluded because they can 
not pass the religious test; they mention 
“the benefits of our Christian liberty,” 
which appears, however, to be the liberty 
to practise the religion 6f the majority; 


and they imply that this nation must of 


necessity be either “Christian, Jewish, or 
infidel,” although a government can of right 
be neither, but should protect all citizens 
in the profession of any faith or of no faith, 
so long as they do not interfere with the 
equal rights of other citizens. 

All these unhappy views, which are in 
themselves a misrepresentation of Chris- 
tianity, are the logical results of that medi- 
eval idea, which dies so hard, that religion 
is an affair of the government, and that the 
failure of the nation to profess the religion 
which we profess will be likely to invite 
the wrath of our God upon the country. 
When the truth is once apprehended that 
the same divine authority which ordained 
both religion and civil government ordained 
that their spheres should be entirely sep- 
arate the one from the other, the world will 
he spared the melancholy spectacle of pro- 
fessed Christians! persecuting so-called her- 
etics in order to uphold the Christian faith. 





General Articles 


A Protest Against Religious 
Legislation ' 
Gentlemen of the Committee: — 

THE representatives of two classes of 
organizations are seeking the enactment 
of a Sunday law for the District of Colum- 
bia. They are the representatives of labor 
organizations and the representatives of 
religious organizations. I do not appear 
before you to op- 
pose the proposed 
legislation in behalf 
of the first day of 
the week because I 
am not in sympathy 
with the desire of 
the laboring man 
for suitable periods 
of rest, or because 
I am opposed to the 
observance of one 
day in’the week as 
a sabbath. I heart- 
ily sympathize with 
the desire of the la- 
boring man for rest 
and recreation, and 
am just as heartily 
in favor of sabbath 
observance. But I 
am compelled to en- 
ter protest against 
this proposed legis- 
lation, because I do 
not deem it the 
proper way to se- 
cure the desired rest 
for the laboring 
man nor the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 
On the most strained construction of the 
police power, the extreme limit to which 
the state has any right to go in the 
interest of the laboring man would be to 
forbid employers to require the continuous 
performance of labor for more than a cer- 
tain number of hours each day and a cer- 
tain number of days without at least one 
intervening day for rest. To go beyond 





*An argument made before a United States 
Senate Committee, April 15, 1908, by W. W. 
Prescott, one of the editors of Liperty. 


SENATOR GALLINGER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Who has received and laid before the Senate a very 
large number of remonstrances against the pro- 
posed Sunday legislation. 


this and to pass a Sunday-rest law in the 
attempt to lighten the burdens of the labor- 
ing man, is to introduce evils greater than 
the one for which a remedy is sought. 
Such a law as I have suggested has been 
in practical operation in the State of Cali- 
fornia for over fifteen years. The provis- 
ions of this California law are as follows: 
“Every person employed in any occupa- 
tion of labor shall be entitled to one day’s 
rest therefrom in 
seven, and it shall 
be unlawful for any 
employer of labor to 
cause his employees, 
or any of them, to 
work more than six 
days in seven; pro- 
viding, however, 
that the provisions 
of this section shall 
not apply to any 
case of emer- 
gency.” 

The provisions of 
the recent rest-day 
law in France are 
_very similar, and 
provide one day’s 
rest in seven, with- 
out specifying that 
that day of rest must 
be Sunday. When 
Lord Avebury’s 
Sunday-closing _ bill 
was under discus- 
sion recently in the 
English House of 
Lords, Earl Beau- 
champ, speaking for 
the Home Secretary, 
said, as reported in the London Daily 
News, that he must call their lordships’ 
attention to the fact that there was an in- 
creasing body of sentiment, especially 
among the trades unions, in favor of such 
a law as had been enacted in France, which 
granted to working men one rest day a 
week, without specifying that that day must 
be Sunday. That proper provision for the 
laboring man does not require a Sunday 
law is admitted even by those who are 
seeking Sunday laws; thus, Rev. E. R. 
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Craven, D. D., in the Christian Statesman 
for March, 1908, ‘says: “ It is evident, upon 
merely natural considerations, that man 
needs a rest day. The seventh day, as a 
rest day, is, to say the least, as good as 
any other.” Enforced Sunday rest must 
therefore be based upon religious consider- 
ations, rather than upon natural considera- 
tions. 

It is to be noted further that the repre- 
sentatives of the labor organizations and 





SENATOR JOHNSTON OF ALABAMA, THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


WHICH GAVE THE HEARING, 
Who introduced both Sunday bills now before the 
Senate, and has publicly announced that he is in 
favor of such legislation. 
the representatives of the religious organ- 
izations do not agree in their demands con- 
cerning Sunday laws. The former do not 
desire to have voluntary labor or innocent 
sports and amusements prohibited, wishing 
to be left perfectly free as to the use which 
they shall make of their day of rest, while 
the representatives of the religious organ- 
izations attempt to enforce idleness and 
abstinence from sports and amusements 
upon every man. 
Those whose purpose it is to secure by 
legislative enactment the better observance 
of the day which they regard as the sab- 
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bath, are seeking their end by a wrong 
means. The question of the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is a matter wholly 
outside the sphere of civil government, and 
one with which the state can of right have 
nothing to do further than to protect every 
man in the observance of any day which 
he may choose to observe. Such protection 
is already provided for in existing laws 
relating to the disturbance of peaceable 
assemblies of all kinds, and there is no 
need whatever of further legislation. 


The Real Nature of the Bill 

With this preliminary statement, let us 
examine the bill before us. In discussing 
this bill I take it for granted that we are 
to deal with its general purpose as ex- 
pressed in the title, inasmuch as in the 
body of the bill the provisions are made 
applicable to every day in the week, and 
not to Sunday alone. The failure to spec- 
ify a particular day of the week is doubt- 
less an oversight on the part of the framer 
of the bill. The title states that this is “A 
Bill for the Proper Observance of Sunday 
as a Day of Rest in the District of Colum- 
bia,” and the very phraseology of this title 
stamps the bill as religious. Its purpose 
is to secure “the proper observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest,” and in order that 
the day may be properly observed, this bill 
proposes to make it “unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation in the District of Co- 
lumbia to labor at any trade or calling, or 
employ or cause to be employed his appren- 
tice or servant in any labor or business 
except in household work or other work 
of necessity or charity, and except also 
public service corporations in the necessary 
supplying of service to the people of the 
District,” presumably on the first day of 
the week. That is to say, “the proper ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest” 
makes it necessary that all persons should 
be restrained from engaging in the ordi- 
nary pursuits which are followed freely 
upon the other days of the week. The 
fact that it is not deemed necessary to 
place any such restriction upon the citizens 
in order to secure a proper observance of 
such civil holidays as the fourth of July, 
the twenty-second of February, etc., indi- 
cates clearly that by this bill Sunday is to 
be distinguished from civil holidays. What 
is the basis upon which such a distinction 
rests? There can be but one answer; 
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namely, because of the supposedly relig- 
ious character of the day. 

It is plain, therefore, that this proposed 
legislation is demanded in the interest of a 
religious institution, and that “the proper 
observance of Sunday” means the observ- 
ance of the day in harmony with its sup- 
posedly sacred character in contrast with 
the observance of the usual secular holi- 
days purely as civil institutions. 


Religious in Its Character 

Again, the exception made in favor of 
“household work, or other work of neces- 
sity or charity,” is couched in the familiar 
language which is used to indicate such 
work as may be performed upon a sacred 
day, and this makes it evident that the real 
purpose of this bill is to further the relig- 
ious observance of the first day of the 
week. To forbid, under penalties, upon the 
first day of the week, acts which are right 
and proper in themselves, is to make a dis- 
tinction between days rather than between 
acts, and this recognition of six days as 
secular and one day as a sacred day has 
always rested upon the institution of the 
Sabbath, and indicates clearly that the 
proposed legislation is religious in its char- 
acter. In support of this contention I quote 
from the “Relation of Religion to Civil 
Government in the United States of Amer- 
ica,” by Isaac A. Cornelison, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895, page 314: “If, 
upon my returning from the field, after a 
hard day’s work, weary and almost faint- 
ing, and very thirsty, I should find on my 
table a glass of wine and a glass of water, 
and should choose the wine, it would be 
preposterous for me to say that I was de- 
termined in my choice solely by the desire 
to quench my thirst, and not at all by my 
desire for the invigorating influence of the 
wine. It is no less preposterous to say, 
when the state chooses the Lord’s day as 
the legal day of rest, that it was determined 
in its choice wholly by temporal and sec- 
ular considerations, and not at all by relig- 
ious considerations. It is beyond all ques- 
tion that part of the law appointing the 
weekly day of rest—that part which de- 
termines that it shall be one day in seven 
and not one day in six, or eight, or ten, 
and that part which makes the Lord’s day, 
and not some other day, the day of rest — 
was determined hy Christian considera- 
tions, and by these alone.” 


An Infringement upon Religious Liberty 

That the purpose of this bill is to pro- 
tect the day as a religious institution is 
clearly indicated in that it assumes to con- 
trol the conduct of the individual, even to 
forbidding innocent sports and amuse- 
ments. That such a prohibition is an in- 
fringement upon religious liberty is plainly 
stated by Tiedemann, in his work on “ Lim- 
itations of the Police Power,’ as follows: 


SENATOR GAMBLE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, A 
MEMBER OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE WHICH 
GAVE THE HEARING, 


Who has declared himself as favorable to a law 
similar to that of California. 


“The indulgence in quiet, orderly amuse- 
ments, since they involve no violations of 
private right, can not be prohibited by law 
without infringing upon the religious lib- 
erty of those who are prevented, and such 
regulations would therefore be unconstitu- 
tional. It is barely possible, but doubtful, 
that a law could be sustained under the 
principles here advanced which required 
that the front doors of stores and places 
of amusement should be kept closed on 
Sunday, but not otherwise interfering with 
the noiseless occupations and diversions. 
The total prohibition of such employments 
and labor on Sunday, except possibly for a 
reason to be suggested and explained later, 
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could only be justified by the religious 
character of the day, and we have already 
seen that that aspect of Sunday can not 
be taken into account in framing the Sun- 
day laws.” 

The same ground is maintained by John 
Stuart Mill, in his work, “On Liberty.” 
From the chapter, * Of the Limits to the 
Authority of Society over the Individual,” 
I take this clear statement of the case: 
‘The only grounds, therefore, on which re- 
strictions on Sunday amusement can be de- 
fended must be that they are religiously 
wrong; a motive of legislation which can 
never be too earnestly protested against. 
“Deorum injuriae Diis curae. It remains 
to be proved that society or any of its 
officers holds a commission from on high 
to avenge any supposed offense to Omnipo- 
tence, which is not also a wrong to our 
fellow creatures. The notion that it is one 
man’s duty that another should be religious 
was the foundation. of all religious persecu- 
tions ever perpetrated, and if admitted, 
would fully justify them. Though the feel- 
ing which breaks out in the repeated at- 
tempts to stop railway traveling on Sun- 
day, in the resistance to the opening of 
museums and the like, has not the cruelty 
of the old persecutors, the state of mind 
indicated by it is fundamentally the same. 
It is a determination not to tolerate others 
in doing what is permitted by their religion 
because it is not permitted by the perse- 
cutors’ religion. It is a belief that God 
not only abominates the act of the disbe- 
liever, but will not hold us guiltless if we 
leave him unmolested.” 

As further testimony on this point | 
quote again from Mr, Cornelison’s “ Relig- 
jon and Civil Government,” page 315: 
“ Surely fishing would be no offense if the 
law had been intended to be only a civil 
regulation to preserve the peace and good 
order of society. Mr. W. M. Ramsay, the 
counsel for the plaintiff in Miner, e¢ al., v. 
the Board of Education of Cincinnati, in 
alluding to this point in the decision, very 
aptly said, ‘A quiet seat by the bank of a 
pleasant stream with a fishing-rod would 
be an admirable disposition of one’s self for 
a day of rest and reinvigoration after six 
days’ toil.” These considerations are 
surely sufficient to establish the fact that 
in prohibiting innocent amusements on Sun- 
day, this bill is religious in its character. 


Peaceable Assemblies Already Protected 
by Law 

In permitting the performance of works 
of necessity on the first day of the week, 
this bill expressly states that such works 
must be “so performed as not to interfere 
with the repose and religious liberty of the 
community.” But how could honest toil 
interfere with “the repose and religious 
liberty of the community,” on the first day 
of the week more than on other days when 
religious services are held, unless it be on 
the ground that there is a divine law which 
constitutes one day as a sacred day, and 
that, therefore, even works of necessity 
must be performed so as to avoid, if pos- 
sible, even the appearance of desecrating 
the day? The Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference has recently held its sessions in 
this city. The religious services were con- 


ducted on every day of the week, but there 
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was no demand that the ordinary business 
of the city should be suspended so as not 
to interfere with the religious liberty of 
those attending the conference. It is cus- 
tomary for every religious denomination to 
hold religious services on different days 
of the week, but it is not deemed neces- 
sary to compel others to remain idle in 
order that their devotions may be accept- 
ably conducted. There are already upon 
the statute-books laws which protect any 
peaceable assembly of people, whether for 
religious or other purposes, on any day of 
the week, and the demand for any addi- 
tional regulations in behalf of the assem- 
blies on the first day of the week is a de- 
mand for the exaltation of the day rather 
than for any further needed protection of 
the assembly. 

To show that these assertions are not the 
mere declarations of an academic discus- 
sion, I call attention to the fact that there 
are in the United States more than two 
million citizens who observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, and hold 
their regular weekly assemblies on _ that 
day; but these people have never asked 
for any further protection than that which 


is afforded to any peaceable assembly on 
any day of the week. They do not deem it 
necessary to compel others to refrain from 
labor in order that they may have religious 
liberty in the observance of the day which 
they regard as the Sabbath. 


Early Sunday Laws 

It is further to be noted that the very 
purpose to secure “the proper observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest,’ necessarily 
involves religious considerations. This 
is clearly stated by Rev. Joseph Cook, in 
the “Boston Monday Lectures,” 1887, 
when in lecturing on the subject of Sun- 
day laws he said: “ The experience of cen- 
turies shows, however, that you will in 
vain endeavor to preserve Sunday as a day 
of rest, unless you preserve it as a day of 
worship. Unless sabbath observance be 
founded upon religious reasons, you will 
not long maintain it at a high standard 
on the basis of economic and physiological 
and political considerations only.” Some 
of this experience was in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. In the early part of his 
reign, the emperor Constantine, as recorded 
by the historian Sozomen, “enjoined the 
observance of the day called the Lord’s 


day, which the Jews called the first day of 
the week, and which the Greeks dedicated 
to the sun, as likewise the day before the 
seventh, and commanded that no judicial 
or other business should be transacted on 
those days, but that God should be served 
with prayers and supplications.” In the 
year 321, Constantine enacted his cele- 
brated law in behalf of “the venerable day 
of the sun.” The further course of events 
in relation to this legislation is thus de- 
scribed by Neander: “By a law of the 
year 386, those older changes effected by 
the emperor Constantine, were more rigor- 
ously enforced, and, in general, civil trans- 
actions of every kind on Sunday were 
strictly forbidden. Whoever transgressed, 
was to be considered, in fact, as guilty of 
sacrilege [as a sacrilegus]. Owing to the 
prevailing passion at that time, especially 
in the large cities, to run after the various 
public shows, it so happened that when 
these spectacles fell on the same days 
which had been consecrated by the church 
to some religious festival, they proved a 
great hindrance to the devotion of Chris- 
tians, though chiefly, it must be allowed, to 
those whose Christianity was the least an 
affair of the life and of the heart. Church 
teachers... . were, in truth, often forced 
to complain that in such competitions the 
theater was vastly more frequented than 
the church, and among those who gave up 
the church for the theater, many might be 
found not wholly unsusceptible of right 
feelings, who, if they had not been hurried 
along by the prevailing corruption, would 
have employed Sunday in a way more seri- 
ous and more helpful! for their inner life. 
Moreover, by the civil relations of those 
times, many were compelled, on account 
of their particular place among the citizens, 
to take part in the arrangements necessary 
for the support of the public shows, and so 
to be interrupted in their devotions even 
against their will. Hence, the North Af- 
rican Church resolved at an ecclesiastical 
convention held at Carthage in 4o1, to pe- 
tition the emperor that the public shows 
might be transferred from the Christian 
Sunday and from feast days to some other 
days of the week. [The reason given by 
the petitioners, as stated by Neander in a 
footnote, is ‘populi ad circum magis quam 
ad ecclesiam conveniunt, that is, ‘the 
people attend at the circus rather than at 
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the church.’] Owing to the prevailing 
passion for the shows, this petition could 
not be granted, perhaps, without consider- 
able difficulty. First, in the year 425, the 
exhibition of spectacles on Sunday and 
on the principal feast days of the Chris- 
tians was forbidden in order that the de- 
votions of the faithful might be free from 
all disturbance. In this way the church 
received help from the state for the fur- 
therance of her ends which could not be 
obtained in the preceding period.” 

From this quotation it appears that the 
purpose of these early Sunday laws was to 
secure the attendance of the people at pub- 
lic worship, and that it was the desire of 
the religious teachers of that day that 
everything that would interfere with such 
public worship should be prohibited. When 
civil transactions were prohibited, the peo- 
ple spent their time in amusements and 
sports; and as the real purpose of the ear- 
lier laws was thus frustrated, the next step 
was to prohibit sports and amusements on 
Sunday. The bill before us, in order to 
secure “the proper observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest,” in one act forbids both 
labor and sports and amusements. The 
only basis for such legislation, now as in 
the early centuries, is found in religious 
considerations. 

This analysis of the proposed legislation 
is certainly sufficient to prove beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction that this bill “for the 
proper observance of Sunday” in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is religious in its char- 
acter, and that it is designed to maintain 
the supposedly sacred character of a day, 
and to compel at least the outward observ- 
ance of a religious institution. 

The Constitution Forbids Such a Law 

Inasmuch as this bill is plainly religious 
in its character, and is a long step toward 
the establishment of religion, I regard it 
as contrary to the express prohibition upon 
Congress set forth in the amendment to the 
Constitution which declares that “ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” That this amendment is 
regarded by the advocates of Sunday legis- 
lation as forbidding any laws which shall 
give preference even to the Christian relig- 
ion, is shown by a statement made by Rev. 
J. M. Foster, one of the leading lecturers 
of the National Reform Association, in 
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an article in the Christian Statesman for 
April; 1908. In speaking of this amend- 
ment, Mr. Foster said, ““ We would amend 
the amendment so as to read, ‘That no 
law shall be passed respecting the establish- 
ment of any church or prohibiting the free 
exercise of the true religion.’” Those who 
regard religious liberty as being the liberty 
to profess and practise their religion might 
take such a view as this, but this was not 
what was intended by the framers of the 
amendment nor by the people who adopted 
it. After an experience of the union of 
church and state in the colonies, a new 
order of things was established by the Con- 
stitution, and in the words of Bancroft, the 
historian of the Constitution, “The new 
nation dared to set the example of accept- 
ing in its relations to God the principle as 
divinely ordained of God in Judea. It left 
the management of temporal things to the 
temporal power; but the American Consti- 
tution, in harmony with the people of the 
several States, withheld from the federal 
government the power to invade the home 
of reason, the citadel of conscience, the 
sanctuary of the soul; and not from indif- 
ference, but that the spirit of eternal truth 
might move in its freedom and purity and 
power.” This divinely ordained principle 
was expressed in these words: “ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” According 
to this principle, civil government has ju- 
risdiction over men only as citizens of this 
world, and in their relation to each other, 
and can of right exercise no jurisdiction 
over them as citizens of the heavenly king- 
dom nor in their relation to God. The ob- 
ligation to make a distinction between days, 
and to set apart a particular day of the 
week for rest and worship, is wholly a 
question between man and his Maker, and 
is beyond the sphere of civil government. 


What Is Involved 

What is involved in any action of the 
government which establishes by law the 
sacred character of any day is clearly and 
forcibly expressed by the Hon, Richard M. 
Johnson, in his well-known Sunday mail 
report communicated to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 4 and 5, 1830, and 
adopted by that body. I quote in part as 
follows: “ The memorialists regard the first 
day of the week as a day set apart by the 
Creator for religious exercises, and con- 
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sider the transportation of the mail and 
the opening of the post-offices on that day 
a violation of a religious duty, and call for 
a suppression of the practise. Others, by 
countermemorials, are known to entertain 
a different sentiment, believing that no one 
day of the week is holier than another. 
Others, holding the universality and immu- 
tability of the Jewish decalogue, believe in 
the sanctity of the seventh day of the week 
as a day of religious devotion, and by their 
memorials now before the committee, they 
also request that it may be set apart for 
religious purposes.2 Each has_ hitherto 
been left to the exercise of his own opin- 
ion, and it has been regarded as the proper 
business of government to protect all and 
determine for none. But the attempt is 
now made to bring about a greater unifor- 
mity, at least in practise; and, as argument 
has failed, the government has been called 
upon to interpose its authority to settle 
the controversy. Congress acts under a 
constitution of delegated and limited pow- 
ers. The committee look in vain to that 
instrument for a delegation of power au- 
thorizing this body to inquire and deter- 
mine what part of time, or whether any, 
has been set apart by the Almighty for re- 
ligious exercises. On the contrary, among 
the few prohibitions which it contains is 
one that prohibits a religious test, and an- 
other which declares that Congress shall 
pass no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. The committee might here rest 
the argument upon the ground that the 
question referred to them does not come 
within the cognizance of Congress.” 

The report further says: “If Congress 
shall, by the authority of the law, sanction 
the measure recommended, it would con- 
stitute a legislative decision of a religious 
controversy, in which even Christians them- 
selves are at issue. However suited such 
a decision may be to an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, it is incompatible with a republican 





?From another statement in this report it 
seems doubtful whether any of the counter- 
memorialists actually asked for the setting apart 
of any other day than Sunday for religious pur- 
poses, as the closing words of the last paragraph 
of the report read thus: “It is also a fact that 
the countermemorials, equally respectable, op- 
pose the interference of Congress, upon the 
ground that it would be legislating upon a re- 
ligious subject, and therefore unconstitutional.” 
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legislature which is purely for political and 
not for religious purposes.” 

And again: “The framers of the Con- 
stitution recognized the eternal principle 
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that man’s relation with his God is above 
human legislation, and his rights of con- 
science inalienable.” 

In a closing paragraph: “If the AI- 
mighty has set apart the first day of the 
week as a time which man is bound to keep 
holy and devote exclusively to his worship, 
would it not be more congenial to the pre- 
cepts of Christians to appeal exclusively to 
the great Lawgiver of the universe to aid 
them in making men better — in correcting 
their practises, by purifying their hearts? 
Government will protect them in their ef- 
‘forts. When they shall have so instructed 
the public mind and awakened the con- 
science of individuals as to make them be- 
lieve that it is a violation of God’s law to 
carry the mail, open post-offices, or receive 
letters on Sunday, the evil of which they 
complain will cease of itself, without any 
exertion of the strong arm of civil power.” 

Although the provisions of this bill are 
not identical with the demands of the pe- 
titioners in 1830, yet the principles involved 
are precisely the same, and if Congress 
should pass this bill, it would by such an 
act, so far as it is concerned, decide two 
questions now in controversy among Chris- 
tian people. First, Which day of the week 
is to be treated as a sacred day? and sec- 
ond, Does the proper observance of a sacred 
day demand the total cessation of both 
labor and amusement? I can not more fit- 
tingly describe the logical result of such a 
step as the passing of this bill than to quote 
from the words of the report adopted by 
the United States Senate on Jan. 19, 1829: 
“Tf the principle is once established that 
religion, or religious observance, shall be 
interwoven with our legislative acts, we 
must pursue it to its ultimatum. We shall, 
if consistent, provide for the erection of 
edifices for worship of the Creator, and for 
the support of Christian ministers, if we 
believe such measures will promote the in- 
terests of Christianity.” We desire to avoid 
any such consequences by denying the prin- 
ciple altogether. 


The True Principle Violated 

This bill violates the true principle of 
religious liberty as well in the case of those 
who voluntarily observe the first day of 
the week as the sabbath as in the case of 
those who observe another day or those 
who do not wish to observe any day. The 
principle is the same, whether one is com- 
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pelled to do what he wishes. to do or what 
he wishes not to do. This is well stated 
by Mr. Justice Burnett, of the Supreme 
Court of California, in his opinion rendered 
in ex-Parte Newman, g California 513-14: 
“The fact that the Christian voluntarily 
keeps holy the first day of the week, does 
not authorize the legislature to make that 
observance compulsory. The legislature 
can not compel the citizen to do that which 
the Constitution leaves him free to do or 
omit, at his election. The act violates as 
much the religious freedom of the Chris- 
tian as of the Jew. Because the conscien- 
tious views of the Christian compel him to 
keep Sunday as the sabbath, he has the 
right to object when the legislature invades 
his freedom of religious worship, and as- 
sumes the power to compel him to do that 
which he has the right to omit if he pleases. 
The principle is the same whether the act 
of the legislature compels us to do that 
which we wish to do or not to do.” 


An Inconsistent Argument 

It is claimed that Sunday laws are 
merely civil regulations. And a prominent 
Sunday-law advocate claims that “ Sabbath 
laws are consistent with liberty in their 
lower phases, in the same way as other 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals.” The inconsistency of this argument 
in its practical application is plainly shown 
in the arrest and imprisonment for the vio- 
lation of Sunday laws of those who have 
already rested one full day in the week. 
Very pertinent in this connection is the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Cooley, in his “ Con- 
stitutional Limitations,” page 477: “It 
appears to us that, if the benefit of the indi- 
vidual is alone to be considered, the argu- 
ment against the law [forbidding labor 
and sports on the first day of the week] 
which he may make who has already ob- 
served the seventh day of the week, is 
unanswerable.” The infringement upon 


religious liberty consists not in providing 


that a person may rest if he so desires, but 
in compelling him to rest on a certain day 
of the week, and that really for religious 
considerations, because, as was affirmed by 
Chief Justice Terry, of California: “ The 
truth is, however much it may be disguised, 
that this one day of rest is purely a relig- 
ious idea. Derived from the Sabbatical in- 
stitutions of the ancient Hebrews, it has 
been adopted into the creeds of the suc- 
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ceeding religious sects, and whether it be 
the Friday of the Mohometan, the Saturday 
of the Israelite, or the Sunday of the 
Christian, it is alike fixed in the affections 
of its followers beyond the power of eradi- 
cation, and in most of the States of our 
confederacy the aid of the law to enforce 
its observance has been given under the 
pretense of 
a civil, mu- 
nicipal, or 
police regu- 
lation.” 

In the 
same con- 
nection, Mr. 
Chief Jus- 
tice Terry 
also said: 
“Tt is con- 
tended that 
a civil rule 
requiring 
the devo- 
tion of one 
seventh of 
the time to 
repose is an 
absolute ne- 
cessity, and 
the want of 
it has been 
dilated 
upon as a 
great evil to 
society, but 
have the 
legisla- 
tures so 
considered 
it? Such 
an assump- 
tion is not 
warranted 
by anything contained in the Sunday law. 
On the contrary, the intention which per- 
vades the whole act is to enforce as a re- 
ligious institution the observance of a day 
held sacred by the followers of one faith 
and entirely disregarded by all other de- 
nominations within the State. The whole 
scope of the act is expressive of an inten- 
tion on the part of the legislature to require 
a periodical cessation from ordinary pur- 
suits, not as a civil duty necessary for the 
repression of any existing evil, but in fur- 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN, OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
‘Who presided at a recent mass-meeting which favored Sunday laws, and 


was the chairman of a deputation appointed to wait on President 
velt in the interest of the better observance of Sunday. 


therance of the interests, and in aid of the 
devotion, of those who profess the Chris- 
tian religion.” The principles laid down 
by Mr. Chief Justice Terry apply as well 
in the District of Columbia as in the State 
of California. 

The real position of those who demand 
Sunday laws has been clearly stated by one 
of their own 
number 
in these 
words: 
“More than 
three 
fourths of 
the popula- 
tion of the 
United 
States are 
members or 
adherents of 
Christian 
churches, 
and so ac- 
customed to 
set apart the 
first day of 
each week 
for rest and 
religion. .. , 
It is the 
conviction 
of this ma- 
jority that 
the nation 
can not be 
preserved 
without re- 
ligion, nor 
teligion 
without the 
sabbath, nor 
the sabbath 
without 
laws.” The real purpose, then, of all such 
laws is religious and in the interests of the 
religion of the majority. Such laws, there- 
fore, are an infringement upon religious lib- 
erty, and contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. 


The True Principles 
It is no sufficient reply to this argument 
to say that the observer of another day 
is not compelled to work on the day which 
he regards as holy time, and is not com- 
pelled to attend religious worship on the 


oose- 
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first day of the week. The true principle is 
laid down by Mr. Chief Justice Terry in 
his opinion rendered in “ex-Parte New- 
man,” the case already referred to: “In a 
community composed of persons of various 
religious denominations, having different 
days of worship, each considering his own 
as sacred from secular employment, all 
being equally considered and _ protected 
under the Constitution, a law is passed 
which in effect recognizes the sacred char- 
acter of one of these days by compelling 
all others to abstain from secular employ- 
ment, which is precisely one of the modes 
in which its observance is manifested and 
required by the creed of that sect to which 
it belongs as the sabbath. Is not this a 
distinction in favor of the one? Does it 
require more than an appeal to one’s com- 
mon sense to decide that this is a prefer- 
ence, and when the Jew or seventh-day 
Christian complains of this, is it any an- 
swer to say, ‘ Your conscience is not con- 
strained; you are not compelled to worship 
or perform religious rites on that day, nor 
forbidden to keep holy the day which you 
esteem as the Sabbath?’ We think not, 
however high the authority which decides 
otherwise. When our liberties were ac- 
quired, our republican form of government 
adopted, and our Constitution framed, we 
deemed that we had attained not only tol- 
eration, but religious liberty in its largest 
sense,— a complete separation between 
church and state, and a perfect equality 
without distinction between all religious 
sects.” 

Neither would such legislation be justi- 
fied even if an exemption clause should be 
inserted in favor of those who observe an- 
other day. The right to enact a law with 
an exemption clause involves the right to 
enact a law without an exemption clause. 
We deny the right to make such a law, 
either with or without an exemption clause, 
as being contrary to the principle of relig- 
ious liberty and to the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution. 


Conclusions 

From the considerations which we have 
presented, and the authorities which have 
been cited, the following conclusions may 
be properly drawn: — 

1. All legislation requiring cessation of 
labor or amusements, or both, on the first 
day of the week, is religious legislation. 


2. All such legislation being religious 
legislation, is contrary both in spirit and in 
letter to the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

3. All such legislation infringes upon the 
religious liberty of all classes of men, not 
only of those who observe another day and 
those who observe no day whatever, but as 
well of those whose present religious sen- 
timents lead them to the voluntary observ- 
ance of the first day of the week as a day 
of rest and worship 

4. All such legislation is outside the 
proper sphere of civil government, whose 
duty it is to protect all its citizens in the 
exercise of their religious belief, so long as 
in so doing they do not interfere with the 
equal rights of others, or in their refusal 
to exercise a religious belief, and not to 
favor any religion or any sect of any re- 
ligion. 

5. All such legislation constitutes a de- 
cision of a religious controversy, and if 
enforced, leads to religious persecution. 

6. All such legislation is based upon re- 
ligious consideration, and can not be jus- 
tified upon civil grounds. 

7. All such legislation is in effect a union 
of church and state, and is therefore both 
un-American and unchristian. 

For these reasons, we are opposed to the 
bill now before us or to any other bill de- 
signed to require the observance of any 
religious institution whatsoever, and _ this 
opposition we make, not as anarchists, athe- 
ists, infidels, or secularists, but as Chris- 
tian citizens, who stand upon the original 
Protestant ground that there should be no 
intrusion of the civil magistrate in mat- 
ters of faith, and who believe that the 
interests of both church and state, or of 
religion and government, will be best con- 
served by their complete separation. 


Religious Liberty in Newfoundland 

[A correspondent of The Evening Tel- 
egram (St. John’s, Newfoundland), who 
signs himself “Fair Play,” writes a letter 
dated March 30, 1908, treating of the work 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada. 
From this letter the following extracts are 
taken.— Ep. ] 

“ Wuat the people of Newfoundland want 
to know is, What are the aims and objects 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance? Is it for the 
betterment of the country and the people 
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generally? Has it benefited the people in 
other countries where it has been intro- 
duced? These are a few of the questions 
which the champions of the Lord’s Day AI- 
liance are called upon to answer. If they 
can be proved in the affirmative, then I say, 
as a liberty-loving British subject and a 
Newfoundlander, and, above all, one who 
loves justice, by all means let the good 
work go on, and bid it Godspeed. But if, 
after a fair, candid, and unbiased discus- 
sion, the reverse should be proved true, 
what then? Right here, Mr. Editor, permit 
me to drop a thought with reference to the 
matter, as I understand it. The Lord’s 
Day Alliance aims to secure for all people 
a day of rest, which is, indeed, a most laud- 
able object, and one in which I think Chris- 
tians of all denominations can unite; but 
the difference between the advocates of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance on the one hand, and 
Mr. Keslake on the other, is not so much 
the ‘securing’ of a day of rest, as the 
‘means’ by which it is to be secured. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the Lord’s 
Day Alliance in Newfoundland will pursue 
the same course as the parent organization 
in Canada in order to secure the day of 
rest, namely, by civil enactment, and thereby 
release from toil those who are laboring 
seven days a week, giving them one day 
off in seven in which to rest. Will this be 
a full solution of the problem? Is there 
not another side to the question? If I un- 
derstand rightly, such enactment will be 
valueless unless there is provided a clause 
by which it can be enforced, either by fine, 
forfeiture, or imprisonment, or both. That 
being so, the same act which purports to 
give liberty to one citizen, deprives another 
of that same precious heritage, whose only 
fault is that he exercises his God-given 
right to labor. That, Mr. Editor, is some- 
thing which I do not understand, and upon 
which I would like Mr. Darby to throw 
some light. 

“Again, Mr, Editor, past history, both 
sacred and profane, furnishes abundant 
testimony that the names of great and 
learned men, though they may stand high 
in the esteem of their countrymen, and in 
the majority, can not always be taken as a 
guarantee that the movement they support 
is a righteous one; if that were so, then 
you could justify all the persecutions of 
the past, even to the crucifixion of the 
Lord of life and glory. 


“In conclusion, I would suggest to the 
leaders of our various denominations not to 
be hasty in taking a step that would in 
any way compel the consciences of men, 
but to unite their voices in proclaiming the 
glad tidings of a risen Christ, presenting 
his claims to the sinner, and then as his 
ambassadors, and in his name, pleading 
with them to be reconciled to God.” 


Christ's Example 


Beware the politican who seeks to steal 
the livery of heaven in which to serve his 
partizan ends. Christ himself was con- 
cededly the first Christian minister and 
preacher, and as such he was the example 
tc all who would carry his message of love 
and life to the world, even as he was the 
highest example of the art of noble living 
to all men. He never interfered with the 
administration of the civil law, and when 
tempted by his opponents to express an 
opinion on the subject, he returned that 
immortal answer, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.”— Mayor James C. 
Haynes, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


“In God We Trust" 


CoNnGRESS seems determined to restore 
“In God We Trust” to our coins. The 
House has passed a bill to that effect by 
an overwhelming majority, and the Senate 
will undoubtedly do likewise. There was a 
good deal of the maudlin indulged in by 
some of the members favoring the bill, and 
some whose excessively religious tendencies 
had never been noted before, shone conspic- 
uously in speeches which were designed to 
read well among the old folks back home. 
Mr. Gordon, of Tennessee, rather harshly 
criticized the performance as “a piece of 
farcical hypocrisy.” 

President Roosevelt was right when, in 
removing the motto, he declared its exist- 
ence upon the coins had no religious sig- 
nificance. If we are to inscribe the words, 
“In God We Trust,” upon our coins, why 
may we not with equal propriety stamp 
them on our bullets? Why not cut them on 
the blades of our bayonets? Each does a 
service for the American government, and 
the work of war has, in its essence, just as 
much connection with God and his divine 
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character as commerce. If we are not en- 
gaged in unrighteous war, our bullets may 
be labeled with the declaration of our trust 
with precisely as much and as logical rea- 
son as our coins, since each is but a servant 
of legitimate governmental functions. 

The fact is that as individuals the peo- 


ple of the United States do trust in God. * 


As a government they don’t do anything 
of the sort. They trust in their might, in 
their men, in their ships and guns and 
money. Our whole policy as a nation has 
proved this. It is a mockery to put upon 
the symbols of governmental functions a 


Memorial Against Sunday Legis- 
lation 


[On Tuesday, March 3, there was pre- 
sented in the Senate by Senator Kean, of 
New Jersey, the following memorial which 
was printed in the Congressional Record of 
the same date.— Eb.] 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress Assembled: 
Tue Seventh-day Baptists of the United 

States, for and in behalf of whom this 

memorial is laid before you, beg leave to 

call attention to their record as advocates 
and defenders 
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The east front of the home of the Chief Executive of the nation. 
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piece of sentimentality which our whole 
national conduct proves a bit of pretense 
and in reality denies. If, as a nation, we 
actually did put our trust in the Supreme 
Being, we would abandon our ships of war, 
we would destroy our bullet molds, we 
would turn our “swords into plowshares,” 
and our “ spears into pruning-hooks.” And 
our money would not need to be labeled 
with the verbal assurance of our piety. Un- 
less those words, “In God we trust,” con- 
stitute a meaningless phrase, we are guilty 
of a sacrilege in stamping them on the 
servant of mammon. If the phrase is 
meaningless, its usage is superfluous. There 
are, no doubt, a great many people in the 
country who devoutly own their trust in 
God who will regret the restoration of the 
motto to our coins. They believe that it 
is not religious truth, but religious senti- 
mentality, which will put it back.— The 
Washington Post, March 18, 1908. 


” is the room on the first floor on the right-hand side of the picture. 


of constitutional, 
civil, and relig- 
ious liberty ever 
since their or- 
ganization 
in Newport, R. L., 
in I671 A. D. 
That record in- 
cludes colonial 
governments, the 
Continental Con- 
gress, where they 
were represented 
by Hon. Samuel 
Ward, services of 
German Seventh- 
day Baptists of 
Ephrata, Pa., and 
other points of 
interest. Having such a history and in- 
heritance, we respectfully and confidently 
ask and petition that you will not enact 
any of the following bills, now before Con- 
gress, namely : — 

“S. 1519. <A bill to prevent Sunday 
banking in post-offices in the handling of 
money-orders and registered letters. 

“H. R. 4897. A bill to further protect 
the first day of the week as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia. 

“H. R. 4929. A bill prohibiting labor 
on buildings, etc., in the District of Colum- 
bia on the Sabbath day. 

“H. R. 13471. A bill prohibiting work 
in the District of Columbia on the first day 
of the week, commonly called ‘ Sunday.’ 

“S. 3940. A bill requiring certain places 
of business in the District of Columbia to 
be closed on Sunday.” 

We, base this memorial on the following 
grounds : — 


The well-known 
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First. The Constitution of the United 
States declares that “ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” That Sunday legislation is for- 
bidden under this act is shown by the rec- 
ords of Congress from 1808 to 1830. The 
question came to the front under an act 
of April 30, 1810, establishing the Postal 
Department and requiring the opening of 
post-offices and the transmission of mail on 
every day in the week. Remonstrances 
and petitions followed the enactment of 
this law. | Postmaster-General Gideon 
Granger, Jan. 30, 1811, reported that he had 
sent the following instructions to post- 
masters : — 

“At post-offices where the mail arrives 
on Sunday, the office is to be kept open for 
the delivery of letters, etc., for one hour 
after arrival and sorting of the mail; but 
in case that would interfere with the hours 
of public worship, then the office is to be 
kept open for one hour after the usual time 
of dissolving the meetings, for that pur- 
pose.” 

He also reported that an officer had been 
prosecuted in Pennsylvania for refusing to 
deliver a letter on Sunday not called for 
within the time prescribed, and said he 
doubted whether mail could be legally re- 
fused to any citizen at any reasonable hour 
on any day of the week. (“ American 
State papers,” Vol. XV, page 45.) 

Reports, discussions, and petitions con- 
cerning Sunday mails crowd the annals 
of Congress from 1811 to 1830. Mr. Rhea, 
chairman of the committee on post-offices, 
reported adversely concerning efforts to 
secure a change in the law requiring Sun- 
day opening on Jan. 3, 1812; June 15, 1812, 
and Jan. 20, 1815. Postmaster-General 
Granger made adverse report Jan. 16, 1815, 
saying : — 

“The usage of transporting the mails on 
the Sabbath is coeval with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Jan. 27, 1815, Mr. Daggett made an ad- 
verse report, that was considered by the 
House in committee of the whole Feb. 10, 
1815, and after various efforts at amend- 
ment was passed, as follows: — 

“ Resolved, That at this time it is inex- 
pedient to interfere and pass any laws on 
the subject-matter of the several petitions 
praying the prohibition of the transporta- 
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tion and opening of the mail on. the 
Sabbath.” 

March 3, 1825, an act was passed “ To 
reduce into one the several acts establish- 
ing the Post-office Department,” Section 11 
of which reads as follows: — 

“And be it further enacted, That every 
postmaster shall keep an office in which 
one or more persons shall attend on every 
day in which a mail shall arrive, by land 
or water, as well as on other days, at such 
hours as the Postmaster-General shall di- 
rect, for the purpose of performing the 

















STEPHEN BABCOCK, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
The president of the American Sabbath Tract 
Society, who signs this memorial against Sun- 
day legislation. 
duties thereof; and it shall be the duty of 
the postmaster, at all reasonable hours, 
on every day of the week, to deliver, on 
demand, any letter, paper, or packet, to 
the person entitled to, or authorized to re- 
ceive, the same.” 

This renewed the discussion throughout 
the country, and Congress was flooded with 
petitions and counter petitions, which were 
referred to the committee on post-offices 
and post-roads, of which Richard M. John- 
son was chairman. He made an elaborate 
report to the Senate, Jan. 19, 1829, and to 
the House, March 4 and 5, 1830. These 
reports were exhaustive and able docu- 
ments. They centered around the ques- 
tion of congressional legislation on relig- 
ious subjects, all phases of which were 
considered with marked ability and candor. 
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When he presented the report before the 
Senate, Mr. Johnson said: — 

“Now, some denominations considered 
one day the most sacred and some looked 
to another, and these petitions for the re- 
peal of the law of 1825 did, in fact, call 
upon Congress 
to settle what 
was the law of 
God, The com- 
mittee had 
framed their re- 
port upon prin- 
ciples of policy 
and expediency. 
It was but the 
first step taken, 
that they were 
to legislate upon 
religious 
grounds, and it 
made no sort of 
difference which 
was the day 
asked to be set 
apart, which 
day was to be 
considered 
sacred, whether 
it was the first 
or the seventh, 
the principle 
was wrong. It 








Congress to discontinue the Sabbath mails. 


“While the mail is transported on Sat- 
urday, the Jew and the Sabbatarian may 
abstain from any agency in carrying it 
from conscientious scruples. While it is 
transported on 
the first day of 
the week, any 
other class may 
abstain from the 
same religious 
scruples. The 
obligation of 
the government 
is the same to 
both these 
classes; and the 
committee can 
discern no prin- 
ciple on which 
the claims of 
one should be 
respected more 
than those of 
the other, un- 
less it should be 
admitted that 
the consciences 
of the minority 
are less sacred 
than those of 
the majority.” 


was upon this (S. Docs. 2d ses., 
ground that the 20th Cong., Doc. 
committee went 46; also “ Reg- 
in making their A. H, LEWIS, PLAINFIELD, N. J. ister of De- 

bates,” Vol. V. 


report.” (‘‘Reg- 
ister of Debates 
in Congress,” Volume V, pages 42, 43.) 

Representative passages from Senator 
Johnson’s report are as follows: — 

“Extensive religious combinations, to 
effect a political object, are, in the opinion 
of the committee, always dangerous. This 
first effort of the kind calls for the estab- 
lishment of a principle which, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, would lay the foun- 
dation for dangerous innovations upon the 
spirit of the Constitution and upon the 
religious rights of the citizens. 


“Congress has never legislated upon the 
subject. It rests, as it ever has done, in 
the legal discretion of the Postmaster- 
General, under the repeated refusals of 


Who is the corresponding — of the 
Tract Society, and an earnest cha 





American Sabbath 
mpion of religious liberty. 


Appen., p. 24.) 

The adoption of Mr. Johnson’s report 
settled the question of Sunday legislation 
by Congress for many years. Its revival 
calls forth this memorial asking that Con- 
gress will not reverse its decision made in 
1830. 

Second. In addition to the fact that 
after a discussion lasting twenty years, 
Congress determined to abide by its con- 
stitutional restrictions touching Sunday 
laws, we offer another objection to the 
bills now before it. Leaving out the his- 
toric fact that Sunday laws have always 
been avowedly religious, we call attention 
to the religious elements and principles con- 
tained in the bills now before you. They 
create crime by assuming that secular la- 
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hor and ordinary worldly affairs become 
criminal at twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night, and cease to be criminal twenty- 
four hours later; they assume that the 
specific twenty-four hours known as the 
“first day” of the week may not be de- 
voted to ordinary affairs, because of the 
sinfulness and immorality resulting from 
such use of those specific hours. The fact 
that religious leaders are the main promo- 
ters of Sunday legislation shows that re- 
ligious convictions are at the basis of Sun- 
day laws and that religious ends are sought 
through their enforcement. The terms 
used, although somewhat modified in mod- 
ern times, denote that the proposed laws 
spring from religious conceptions. There 
can be no distinction between “secular” 
and “ sacred,” “ worldly ” and “ unworldly,” 
except on religious grounds. There is no 
reason, either in logic or in the nature of 
our civil institutions, why the first day of 
the week should be legislated into a day of 
idleness any more than the fourth: day. 
Through all history cessation from 
“worldly pursuits ” on either the seventh or 
the first day of the week has been con- 
sidered a form of religious duty. 

Actions and _ transactions intrinsically 
right which promote prosperity, good order, 
and righteousness, can not be changed into 
crimes at a given moment,— by the clock, 
—and purged from criminality “by act of 
Parliament ” twenty-four hours later. 

If there be need of protecting employed 
persons from abuse or overwork, that need 
will be met in full by some law like the 
following : — 

“ Be it enacted, That every employed per- 
son shall be entitled to one day of rest each 
week. The claiming of this right shall not 
prejudice, injure, nor interfere with any 
engagement, position, employment, or re- 
muneration as between employed persons 
and those by whom they are employed.” 

In view of the foregoing, and of many 
similar reasons, your memorialists respect- 
fully urge Congress not to enact any of 
the Sunday-law bills now before your hon- 
orable body. 

In behalf of the Seventh-day Baptists of 
the United States, by the American Sab- 
bath Tract Society, Plainfield, N. J.: 

STEPHEN Bascock, President; 
ABRAM HERBERT LEWIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The Other Man's Conscience 


ConscIENCE, if your Honors please, is a 
tender thing, and tenderly to be regarded: 
and in the same proportion in which a man 
treasures his own integrity, sets up the light 
of conscience within him as the glory of 
God shining in him to discover to him the 
truth, so ought he to regard the conscience 
of every other man, and apply the cardinal 
maxim of Christian life and_ practise, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.”— Hon. 
Stanley Matthews, in an argument before 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, General 
Term, 18609. 


State-Paid Religious Teachers 
Cc. M. SNOW 


THERE was the best of reason for believ- 
ing that the element in this country which 
is desirous of enforcing religious observ- 
ances upon the people would take advan- 
tage of the Supreme Court’s dictum that 
this is a Christian nation, and endeavor 
through the influence of that decision to 
unite religion and the state in America. 

In the minds of that class the state ex- 
ists to serve the interests of the church; 
and reasoning from that basis, they con- 
sider it legitimate to enforce religious ob- 
servances -by law and secure the teaching 
of religion by the paid servants of the 
state. A great outcry was-recently-made 


in New York when—it was proposed to 


eliminate distinctively Christian songs from 
the public schools. At a Methodist confer- 
ence held in New York City, April 6, much 
time was devoted to a discussion of this 
matter, and the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ Although the highest courts in the land, 
both State and National, have declared the 
United States to be a Christian country, 
there seems to be a wide-spread attempt 
to nullify such declarations, and in the city 
of New York the board of education has 
both directly and indirectly, in deference 
to the demands made by certain citizens, 
put its veto on any reference to the name 
of our divine Lord and Master. 

“Its song-book, introduced last fall, con- 
tains hymns in which the name of Jesus 
Christ and any reference to him have been 
expunged, and the sense intended by the 
authors has been violated. Therefore — 
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“ Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New York Conference of the Methodist 
Church, in annual session in New York 
assembled, most earnestly protest against 
the dishonor put on the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and call upon the board of 
education of New York City to reverse its 
policy in this matter.” 

The assertion that it is a dishcnor te our 
Lord Jesus Christ to discontinue religious 
exercises in the public schools is not well 
founded. Nowhere in the sacred Word is 
it even intimated that unbelievers are, or 
ever will be, commissioned to teach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. To set unconverted 
school-teachers at work teaching the gos- 
pel, is as much out of harmony with the 
plan_of redemption as Nadab and Abihu’s 
offering of strange fire in the sanctuary was 
out of harmony with God’s plans for the 
temple service. It is an unthinkable prop- 
osition to him who realizes the sacredness 
of the gospel work. When God commis- 
sioned men to go out and teach the good 
news of salvation, he commissioned only 
those who had professed faith in him. He 
further declared, “Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even to the end of the world.” With- 
out the fulfilment of that promise, the gos- 
pel of the kingdom never would have made 
a way for itself in this world. It would 
have been overwhelmed in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the world would have been 
heathen to-day. 

But now, after nineteen hundred years 
of the shining of gospel light, it is pro- 
posed to teach religion through the instru- 
mentality of the state; it is proposed that 
a public school-teachers’ certificate shall be 
the enduement that prepares for the teach- 
ing of divine truth and the winning of 
souls; that the conversion of the heart to 
Christ shall not be a prerequisite for labor 
in the interests of his kingdom. It is, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to say such a régime 
can only foster heartless dogma and hypo- 
critical conduct. 

And in addition to the inconsistency and 
incongruity of such a course, we must con- 
sider the question the right of the govern- 
ment to force upon unwilling parents the 
religious instruction of their children. Re- 
ligious instruction forced upon children, 
against the will of the parents, and at the 
\ hands of unconsecrated teachers will never 
win hearts to Christ, and the government 
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that permits it is overriding the rights of 
both parents and children, while it makes 
mockery of religion and hypocrites of the 
people. 


Majorities, Custom, Sincerity 


THE man who seeks the truth by the 
tests of sincerity, majority, and antiquity, 
will never find it cn earth. This is amply 
true of the present and all past ages. There 
are sincere Turks, Jews, pagans, infidels. 
There are very ancient errors, heresies, and 
sects. And as for majorities, from Enoch 
till now, they have generally, if not always, 
been wrong in religion. Where was the 
majority when Noah was building the ark? 
when Abraham forsook Ur of the Chal- 
dees? when Lot abandoned Sodom? when 
Moses forsook Egypt? when Elijah wit- 
nessed against Ahab? when Daniel and his 
companions were captives in Babylon? 
when Malachi wrote? when the Baptist 
preached? when Christ was crucified? when 
the apostles and many of the first Chris- 
tians were persecuted ? — Alexander Camp- 
bell. 


Scenes in Old Boston 


(From Long fillow’s ‘New England Tragedies,’’) 


FroM THE PROLOGUE, RECALLING FORMER 


SCENES 
Risk, too, ye shapes and shadows of the 
Past, 
Rise from your long-forgotten graves at 
last ; 


Let us behold your faces, let us hear 
The words ye uttered in those days of fear! 


Revisit your familiar haunts again,— 

The scenes of triumph, and the ‘scenes of 
pain, 

And leave the footprints of your bleeding 
feet 

Once more upon the pavement of the street ! 


A STREET ON SUNDAY 


WALTER MERRY (entering and looking round 
him.) 

All silent as a graveyard! No one stirring; 

No footfall in the street, no sound of voices! 

By righteous punishment and perseverance, 

And perseverance in that punishment, 

At last I have brought this contumacious 
town | 

To strict observance of the sabbath day. 

















Those wanton the 
yonder, 
Are now the only sabbath-breakers left. 
I can not put them down. As if to taunt 
me, 
They gather every sabbath afternoon 
In noisy congregation on my roof, 
Billing and cooing. Whir! take that, ye 
Quakers! 
(Throws a stone at the pigeons. 
Nicholas Upsall.) 
Ah! Master Nicholas! 
UPSALL 
Good afternoon, 
Dear neighbor Walter. 
MERRY 
Master Nicholas, 
You have to-day withdrawn yourself from 
meeting. 


gospelers, pigeons 


Sees 


UPSALL 
Yea, I have chosen rather to worship God 
Sitting in silence here at my own door. 


MERRY 
Worship the devil! You this day have 
broken 
Three of our strictest laws. First by ab- 
staining 
From public worship. Secondly by walk- 
ing 


Profanely on the sabbath. 


UPSALL 
Not one step. 
I have been sitting still here, seeing the 
pigeons 
Feed in the street and fly about the roofs. 
MERRY 
You have been in the street with other in- 
tent 
Than going to and from the meeting-house. 
And thirdly, you are harboring Quakers 
here. 
I am amazed! 
UPSALL 
Men sometimes, it is said, 
Entertain angels unawares. 
MERRY 
Nice angels! 
Angels in broad-brimmed hats and russet 
cloaks, 
The color of the devil’s nutting-bag! They 
came 
Into the meeting-house this afternoon 
More in the shape of devils than of angels. 
The women screamed and fainted, and the 
boys 
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Made such an uproar in the gallery 
I could not keep them quiet. 
UPSALL 
Neighbor Walter, 
Your persecution is of no avail. 
MERRY 
’*Tis prosecution, as the Governor says, 
Not persecution. 
UPSALL 
Well, your prosecution ; 
Your hangings do no good. 
MERRY 
The reason is, 
We do not hang enough. But, mark my 
words, 
We'll scour them; yea, I warrant ye, we’ll 
scour them! 
And now go in and entertain your angels, 
And don’t be seen here in the street again 
Till after sundown!— There they are 
again ! 
(Throws another stone at the pigeons.) 


STREET IN FRONT OF PRISON 


JOHN ENDICOTT (son of Governor). 
O, shame! shame! shame! 
MERRY 
Yes, it would be a shame 
But for the damnable sin of heresy! 


JOHN ENDICOTT 


A woman scourged and dragged about our 
streets ! 
MERRY 
Well, Roxbury and Dorchester must take 
Their share of shame. She will be whipped 


in each! 
Three towns, and forty stripes save one; 
that makes 
Thirteen in each. 
JOHN ENDICOTT 


See where she comes, amid a gaping crowd! 
And she a child. O, pitiful! pitiful! 
There’s blood upon her clothes, her hands, 
her feet! 
DAYBREAK IN THE STREET 
(Upsall has just told young John Endi- 
cott, fugitive from his father’s wrath, that 


the king’s mandamus has come forbidding 
the persecution of the Quakers.) 


JOHN ENDICOTT 


Thank God! This is a victory for truth! 
Our thoughts are free. They can not be 
shut up 


In prison walls, nor put to death on scaf- 
folds ! 
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UPSALL 
Come in; the morning air blows sharp and 
cold 

Through the damp streets. 

JOHN ENDICOTT 

It is the dawn of day 
That chases the old darkness from our sky, 
And fills the land with liberty and light. 


THE LESSON 
“Why touch upon such themes?” perhaps 
some friend 
May ask, incredulous; “and to what good 
end? 
Why drag again into the light of day 
The errors of an age long passed away?” 
I answer: “ For the lesson that they teach: 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 
Hope, Faith, and Charity remain,— these 
three: 
And greatest of them all is Charity.” 


Some Notable Waymarks in Parlia- 
mentary History 


W. A. SPICER 
One of the treasures of the British Mu- 
seum is the ancient copy of the Magna 
Charta, a parchment brown and shriveled 
and dim, but 





on the opposite bank. The principals met 
on a little island in the river, where the 


famous document, with its sixty-three 
cJauses, was signed and sealed. 

When King John returned to Windsor he 
threw himself on the floor and gnashed his 
teeth in rage to think that the barons had 
forced him to sign a recognition of the fact 
that there were rights of which men could 
not justly be deprived at the will of a king 
or his counselors. 

“In itself,” says Green’s history, “the 
Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim 
to establish any new constitutional prin- 
ciples... . The Great Charter marks the 
transition from the age of traditional rights, 
preserved in the nation’s memory and off- 
cially declared by the Primate [the head of 
the church], to the age of written legisla- 
tion, of Parliaments and statutes, which 
was to come.” 

Foremost in complicating the controver- 
sies of the time was this old question of the 
relation of church and state; and the whole 
history — from the records of the first na- 
tional councils to the reports of the present 
Parliament sitting in Westminster — bears 
witness to the great evils of confusing the 
distinct realms of the civil and the religious. 








with King John’s 
royal seal _ still 
clinging to it. 
The_ historian 
Green says of 
it: — 

“Tt is impos- 
sible to gaze 
without rever- 
ence on the ear- 
liest monument 
of English free- 
dom which we 
can see with our 
own eyes and 
touch with our 
own hands, the 
Great Charter to 
which from age 
to age men have 
looked back as the groundwork of English 
liberty.” 

It was June 15, 1215, that King John met 
his barons by the river Thames, not far 
below Windsor Castle. The army of the 
barons was encamped on Runnymeade 
meadows, and the King’s scant following 
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The first statute secured in the British 
Parliament against heresy, was, character- 
istically enough, pushed through by a legis- 
lative trick. James Paton gives the facts 
regarding this act in his “ British History 
and Papal Claims: ”— 

“The Commons affirmed that it had been 
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‘surreptitiously introduced’ by the Clergy 
in the last session of the preceding Parlia- 
ment, and had had ‘the formality of an 
enrolment’ without their knowledge. They 
therefore petitioned the King, a. p. 1382, 
that, ‘forasmuch as the statute entitled, 
“An Act to commission Sheriffs to appre- 
hend Preachers of Heresy and their Abet- 
tors,” was made 
without their 
consent and 
never authorized 
by them, and as 
it never was 
their meaning to 
bind themselves, 
or their succes- 
sors, to the Prel- 
ates no more 
than their ances- 
tors had done be- 
fore them, they 
prayed that the 
aforesaid statute 
might be re- 
pealed.’ It was 
accordingly re- 
pealed; but ‘by ae one 
the artifice of the Bishops,’ this Act of Re- 
peal was suppressed, and prosecutions for 
heresy went on more briskly than ever. 

“John Wycliffe had just been condemned 
at Blackfriars. He and his ‘ Poor Preach- 
ers’ had been flooding the land with the 
new light of the forgotten Evangel of Jesus. 
And here we see the unsheathing of the 
sword of persecution against the Lollards; 
and, quite characteristically, it is done under 
pretense of law, yet in absolute defiance of 
the actual laws of the land.” 

Not many years after fraudulently get- 
ting this act making heresy a civil crime 
registered on the statute-books, the clergy 
prepared to press Parliament on to the next 
step. Paton, who makes his quotations 
from Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 
again gives the disgraceful record in few 
words : — 

“ Henry of Lancaster, having secured the 
renunciation and disposition of poor Rich- 
ard II, grasped the reins of power as Henry 
IV in 1399; and Fox declares that he has 
the bad distinction of being ‘the first of all 
English Kings that began the burning of 
Christ’s saints.’ 

“This refers to a twofold deed of per- 
secution connected with his Parliament of 





1401; first, there is a writ in the records 
issued to the Sheriffs of London, ‘ for the 
burning of William Sawtre, a Clerk, con- 
victed by the Clergy of heresy, and by them 
adjudged to be burnt;’ and, secondly, there 
was a Statute passed, ‘touching the im- 
prisoning or punishing with death such as 
held erroneous opinions in religion.’ 
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“ But Sir Robert Cotton declares, regard- 
ing this Act De Comburendo Heretico, That 
‘the printed copy differs vastly from the 
records not only in form but in matter, and 
that in order to maintain the ecclesiastical 
tyranny.’ The claim to ‘apprehend and 
punish heretics,’ in the repealed statute of 
1382, had now deepened and blackened into 
the claim ‘to burn heretics to death’ in the 
actual statute of 1401. And Henry IV of 
England, and Thomas Arundel of Canter- 
bury, did between them, though with almost 
antagonistic aims in view, manage to con- 
strain the Parliament to place that dread- 
ful and shameful enactment among our 
public laws. Enough for us to say at pres- 
ent, in the words of Master Prynne the 
publisher: ‘This was the first statute and 
butcherly knife that the impeaching Prel- 
ates procured or had against the “ Poor 
Preachers ” of Christ’s gospel.’ They were 
now armed to carry on their work of mur- 
der by process of law!” 

What a sad history was begun in those 
first steps by which the clergy committed 
Parliament fully to the course of making 
religion and religious observances a matter 
of civil legislation. 

It was with the lesson of this history 
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before them that the founders of the new 
American government sought by constitu- 
tional provision to keep this country from 
committing itself to the first step along the 
path of religious legislation. Strange it is 
that to-day, in spite of constitutional pro- 
vision, in spite of the warning voice of 
history, and the clear teaching of the Word 
of God, religious leaders are pressing our 
legislators into that dangerous and forbid- 
den path. 


Of National Significance 


WHETHER Congress passes a District 
Sunday law or not is of interest to more, 
and concerns more, than the people of the 
District of Columbia. It is of national, 
and, we may even say, of world-wide sig- 
nificance, involving, as it does, a funda- 
mental principle of legislation, and the 
establishment of a precedent in legislation 
on the part of this, the foremost of nations. 

That I speak advisedly in saying this, I 
need but cite the fact that at the annual 
meeting of the Executive of the Federation 
of Sunday Rest Associations of America, 
including Canada, held in Philadelphia 
last May, action was taken recommending 
the various societies embraced in this Fed- 
eration to secure and send in petitions to 
Congress urging the passage of laws that 
shall,— 

“1. Compel the Alaska, Yukon, Pacific 
Exposition to close its grounds entirely on 
Sunday. 

“2. Compel all railway companies to 
diminish the Sunday work of their em- 
ployees as much as practicable; and,— 

*3. Secure an efficient Sunday sad to 
the District of Columbia.” 

Similar action was also taken by the In- 
ternational Sunday Rest Congress, held last 
September 25 and 26, at the Jamestown 
Exposition. In the published “ Report of 
the International Federation of Sunday 
Rest Associations of America,’ for 1907, 
distributed at this Congress (page 5), ap- 
pears the following: — 

“The District of Columbia has no Sun- 
day law. We should secure the passage of 
one by an act of Congress as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

We repeat, therefore, that the enactment 
of such a law as is called for by the Dis- 
trict Sunday-law bills now pending, is of 
national and international significance, in- 


volving a question of constitutional and 
inalienable rights. It can not, therefore, be 
treated as a matter of little concern. Mo- 
mentous consequences hang upon this issue. 

The question is not merely whether a 
few hundred or a few thousand laborers 
and employees in Washington shall have 
the privilege of resting one day in seven 
without fear of being discharged by their 
employers; but, Shall Congress enter upon 
a course of legislation which, for over a 
century, it has steadily refused to do? 
shall it disregard and violate the Consti- 
tion? shall it enact a religious law? 

In 1889, when the Blair National Sun- 
day Rest Bill was before Congress, Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, who prepared the bill, 
said : — 

“The national law is needed to make the 
State laws complete and effective.”— Chris- 
tian Statesman, April 11, 1889. 

In view of what is already going on in 
this respect in the States, what, we ask, 
may be expected here when those now 
clamoring for national Sunday legislation 
secure the laws they desire? 

Plainly, national legislation upon this 
subject is desired as a precedent, and to 
give national sanction to the State Sunday 
laws and their enforcement. It is desired 
to establish Sunday as the Sabbath of the 
nation.— Extract from the argument of 
W. A. Colcord, Secretary of the Religious 
Liberty Bureau, before the District Com- 
missioners, March 13, 1908. 


Macaulay on the Puritan 
Parliament 


WHEN a government, not content with 
requiring decency, requires sanctity, it 
oversteps the bounds which mark its proper 
functions. And it may be laid down as a 
universal rule that a government which 
attempts more than it ought will perform 
less. A -lawgiver who, in order to pro- 
tect distressed borrowers, limits the rate 
of interest, either makes it impossible for 
the objects of his care to borrow at all, 
or places them at the mercy of the worst 
class of usurers. A lawgiver who, from 
tenderness for laboring men, fixes the hours 
of their work and the amount of their 
wages is certain to make them far more 
wretched than he found them. And so a 
government which, not content with re- 
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pressing scandalous excesses, demands from 
its subjects fervent and austere piety, will 
soon discover that, while attempting to 
render an impossible service to the cause 
of virtue, it has in truth only promoted 
vice. 

For what are the means by which a gov- 
ernment can effect its ends? Two only, 
reward and punishment; powerful means, 
indeed, for influencing the exterior act, but 
altogether impotent for the purpose of 
touching the heart. 

A public functionary who is told that he 
will be promoted if he is a devout Catho- 
lic, and turned out of his place if he is 
not, will probably go to mass every morn- 
ing, exclude meat from his table on Fri- 
days, shrive himself regularly, and perhaps 
let his superiors know that he wears a hair 
shirt next to his skin. Under a Puritan 
government, a person who is apprised that 
piety is essential to thriving in the world 
will be strict in the observance of the Sun- 
day, or, as he will call it, Sabbath, and 
will avoid a theater as if it were plague 
stricken. 

Such a show of religion as this, the hope 
of gain and the fear of loss will produce, 
at a week’s notice, in any abundance which 
a government may require. But under this 
show, sensuality, ambition, avarice, and 
hatred retain unimpaired power, and the 
seeming convert has only added to the 
vices of a man of the world all the still 
darker vices which are engendered by the 
constant practise of dissimulation. The 
truth can not be long concealed. The pub- 
lic discovers that the grave persons who 
are proposed to it as patterns are more 
utterly destitute of moral principle and of 
moral sensibility than avowed’ libertines. 
It seems that these Pharisees are farther 
removed from real goodness than publicans 
and harlots. And, as usual, it rushes to 
the extreme position to that which it quits. 
It considers a high religious profession as 
a sure mark of meanness and depravity. 
On the very first day on which the re- 
straint of fear is taken away, and on which 
men can venture to say what they think, 
a frightful peal of blasphemy and ribaldry 
proclaims that the short-sighted policy 
which aimed at making a nation of saints 
has made a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the hegin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Louis the 





Fourteenth in his old age became religious: 
he determined that his subjects should be 
religious too: he shrugged his shoulders 
and knitted his brows if he observed at his 
levee or near his dinner table any gentle- 
man who neglected the duties enjoined by 
the church, and rewarded piety with blue 
ribands, invitations to Marli, governments, 
pensions, and regiments. Forthwith Ver- 
sailles became, in everything but dress, a 
convent. The pulpits and confessionals 
were surrounded by swords and embroid- 
ery. The marshals of France were much 
in prayer; and there was hardly one among 
the dukes and peers who did not carry 
good little books in his pocket, fast during 
Lent, and communicate at Easter. Madame 
de Maintenon, who had a great share in 
the blessed work, boasted that devotion 
had become quite the fashion. A fashion 
indeed it was; and like a fashion it passed 
away. No sooner had the old king been 
carried to St. Denis than the whole court 
unmasked. Every man hastened to indem- 
nify himself, by the excess of licentiousness 
and impudence, for years of mortification. 
The same persons who, a few months be- 
fore, with meek voices and demure looks, 
had consulted divines about the state of 
their souls, now surrounded the midnight 
table where, amidst the bounding of cham- 
pagne corks, a drunken prince, enthroned 
between Dubois and Madame de Parabére, 
hiccoughed out atheistical arguments and 
obscene jests. The early part of the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth had been a time of 
license; but the most dissolute men of that 
generation would have blushed at the or- 
gies of the regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the 
time of the great Civil War. We are by 
no means unmindful of the great debt 
which mankind owes to the Puritans of 
that time, the deliverers of England, the 
founders of the American Commonwealths. 
But in the day of their power, those men 
committed one great fault, which left deep 
and lasting traces in the national character 
and manners. They mistook the end, and 
overrated the force, of government. They 
determined not merely to protect religion 
and public morals from insult, an object 
for which the civil sword, in discreet hands, 
may be beneficially employed, but to make 
the people committed to their rule truly 
devout. Yet, if they had only reflected on 
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events which they had themselves wit- 
nessed, and in which they had themselves 
borne a great part, they would have seen 
what was likely to be the result of their 
enterprise. They had lived under a gov- 
ernment which, during a long course of 
years, did all that could be done, by lavish 
bounty and by rigorous punishment, to en- 
force conformity to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. No 
person suspected of hostility to that church 
had the smallest chance of obtaining favor 
at the court of Charles. Avowed dissent 
was punished by imprisonment, by ignomin- 
ious exposure, by cruel mutilations, and by 
ruinous fines. And the event had been that 
the church had fallen, and had, in its fall, 
dragged down with it a monarchy which 
had stood six hundred years. The Puritan 
might have learned, if from nothing else, 
yet, from his own recent victory, that gov- 
ernments which attempt things beyond their 
reach are likely not merely to fail, but 
to produce an effect directly the opposite 
of that which they contemplate as de- 
sirable. 

All this was overlooked. The saints 
were to inherit the earth. The theaters 
were closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vices which had 
never before been even misdemeanors were 
made capital felonies. It was solemnly 
resolved by Parliament “that no person 
shall be employed but such as the House 
shall be satisfied of his real godliness.” 
The pious assembly had a Bible lying on 
the table for reference. If they had con- 
sulted it, they might have learned that the 
wheat and the tares grow together in- 
separably, and must either be spared to- 
gether or rooted up together. To know 
whether a man was really godly was im- 
possible. But it was easy to know whether 
he had a plain dress, lank hair, no starch 
in his linen, no gay furniture in his house; 
whether he talked through his nose, and 
showed the whites of his eyes; whether 
he named his children Assurance, Tribula- 
tion, and Maher-shalal-hash-baz; whether 
he avoided Spring Garden when in town, 
and abstained from hunting and hawking 
when in the country; whether he ex- 
pounded hard scriptures to his troops of 
dragoons, and talked in a committee of 
ways and means about seeking the Lord. 
These were tests which could easily be 


applied. The misfortune was that they 
were tests which proved nothing. Such 
as they were, they were employed by the 
dominant party. And the consequence was 
that a crowd of imposters, in every walk 
of life, began to mimic and to caricature 
what were then regarded as the outward 
signs of sanctity— From the article on 
“Leigh Hunt,” in the Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1841. 


A Vigorous Protest 


[The Sunday bills for the District of 
Columbia introduced into Congress and re- 
ferred to the District Commissioners for 
their consideration, have attracted general 
attention, and have called forth letters and 
protests from various parts of the country. 
Among those who have addressed the Com- 
missioners is Hon. Charles C. Holbrook, 
now in his seventeenth year on the Nisi 
Prius Bench of Colorado, whose argument 
is a strong plea in behalf of the rights of 
conscience. We present herewith a large 
portion of Judge Holbrook’s able paper.— 
Ep. ] 

TureE bills pending before the House 
of Representatives are “A Bill prohibiting 
labor on buildings, and so forth, in the 
District of Columbia on the Sabbath day.” 

“A Bill to further protect the first day 
of the week as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia,” and,— 

“A Bill prohibiting work in the District 
of Columbia on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday;” and pending in 
the Senate are,— 

“A Bill to prevent Sunday banking in 
post-offices in the handling of money-orders 
and registered letters,” and,— 

“A Bill requiring certain places of busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia to be closed 
on Sunday.” 

The enactment of such un-American, 
unchristian, tyrannical religious laws as are 
proposed by these bills would flagrantly vio- 
late the Constitution, and trample in the 
dust the Declaration of Independence. 

In the latter it is declared “that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness;” which does 
not mean liberty of a man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his neighbor’s 
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conscience, but, liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

The Constitution provides that “ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof;” and again, that,— 

“No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

One of these bills is to prohibit certain 
classes of labor on “the Sabbath day,” 
without defining the Sabbath intended, or 
stating whether the Sabbath of the Bible, 
the pagan day, as “Christened with the 
name of sun-god,”’ or the Mohammedan day 
is meant; thus leaving it to the courts to 
decide which Sabbath is intended, and 
whether the Sabbath of the fourth com- 
mandment has been, like Christ himself, 
crucified between two thieves, and even its 
sacredness transferred to one of the thieves. 

House Bill No. 4897 attempts to avoid or 
dodge the Constitutional inhibition by the 
following provision, to wit: “ That it shall 
be a sufficient defense to a prosecution for 
labor on the first day of the week, that the 
defendant uniformly keeps another day of 
the week as a day of rest, and that the 
labor complained of was done in such a 
manner as not to interrupt or disturb other 
persons in observing the first day of the 
week as a day of rest.” 

While a law which compels people to 
keep any Sabbath or to do any religious 
act whatever, against their convictions, is a 
violation of the constitutional guaranties, 
this bill would not be especially obnoxious 
to people who voluntarily keep some Sab- 
bath, were it not for the clause, “ And that 
the labor complained of was done in such 
a manner as‘not to interrupt or disturb 
other persons in observing the first day of 
the week as a day of rest.” 

There are a few meddlesome, trouble- 
making Sunday-keepers in every commu- 
nity, who are so bent on making themselves 
conscience for other people, that they al- 
ways succeed (and frequently by great exer- 
tion), in getting themselves disturbed by 
people who do any work on Sundays. 

They have been known to leave their sons 
playing at base-ball to spy out a seventh- 
day observer working on Sunday. 

Instead of going to worship themselves, 
on Sunday, they have been known to walk 
around a tight-board fence, enclosing a gar- 
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den, until they could find a crack large 
enough to look through, and thus get them- 
selves disturbed by a seventh-day keeper 
hoeing his garden on Sunday. 

House Bill No. 13471 prohibits any work 
except that of charity or necessity, and the 
keeping open of any shop, store, tent, or 
booth where goods, wares, or merchandise 
are exposed for sale, on the first day of the 
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week commonly called Sunday, without any 
exemption clause for those who keep an- 
other day. 

Senate Bill No. 1519 is intended to take 
from the post-office department the discre- 
tion of determining when a congested condi- 
tion of post-office business demands Sun- 
day work, and, Senate Bill No. 3940 fixes 
a severe penalty for the keeping open, for 
sale or delivery, of any groceries, meats, 
vegetables, or other provisions, any place 
of business on Sunday, with certain excep- 
tions which conflict with provisions of some 
of the other bills. 

God's eternal plan of salvation rests upon 
a gracious invitation to sinners to accept 
the redemption purchased by the atoning 
blood of Christ Jesus, who “stood as a 
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lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” and individual, full, complete, and 
perfect free-will acceptance of that invi- 
tation. 

No carnal weapons, no man-made laws, 
and no compelling force in human hands 
find any place whatever in God’s scheme of 
redemption. 

The right of every person, who has ar- 
rived at the age of accountability, to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, regardless of the religious 
views of others, and the privilege of every 
such individual to refuse to worship God at 
all, so long as he permits the evil tendencies 
within to forbid the entrance of the Holy 
Spirit, are God-given rights, which physical 
force will thwart only when directed by 
satanic. influences. 

The colonists who settled along the At- 
lantic seaboard in North America, were 
mostly refugees who had fled from relig- 
ious persecutions in the mother countries; 
but they soon manifested the same spirit 
of oppression, and exerted like unchristian 
force as that which had driven them into 
the wilderness, and made for the colonies 
laws to fetter conscience and control relig- 
ious action. 

As the Episcopal church in Virginia was 
joined (married as it were), to the local 
government for the annoyance and oppres- 
sion of Bptists, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Lutherans, and others, so, in like manner, 
the Puritans,; in’ New England, deserted 
Christ, the true bridegroom, for an adulter- 
ous marriage with government, to the end 
that those of different conscientious views 
on matters religious, might be made to feel 
the sting of the law for their honest con- 
victions, as they, themselves, had felt a like 
sting beyond the waters: But, Roger Will- 
iams (doubtless called of God for the pur- 
pose), and his Baptist following, sowed the 
seeds of religious liberty, which they gath- 
ered from the everlasting gospel, the fruits 
of which were manifest in later years, and 
especially in the stand for liberty of con- 
science taken by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
other great statesmen and patriots, and 
which culminated in guaranties of religious 
liberty in the Constitution of the United 
States and in the constitutions of all the 
States of the union. and thus the United 
States became an asylum for the con- 
science-fettered of all nations, and the 
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boasted land of freedom in matters relig- 
ious, with a prohibition, of no uncertain 
sound, in the fundamental law of the 
nation and that of every State in the 
nation, against the union of church and 
state in any of its hideous forms. 

Notwithstanding these constitutional 
guaranties, which every official is sworn to 
support, and which every loyal citizen is in 
duty bound to support, within the present 
generation, an evil thought, formed in in- 
iquity, and hypocritically wearing the garb 
of religion, has grown into a mighty, mov- 
ing force, in favor of overstepping, disre- 
garding, and despising constitutional limi- 
tations, and trampling under foot the rights 
of conscience and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual in the matter of Sabbath-keeping, by 
demanding the making and enforcement of 
laws and ordinances compelling the sancti- 
fication, or alleged sanctification, of the 
first day of the week as a substitute for the 
Bible Sabbath; and, when confronted with 
the objection that such religious laws and 
partial union of church and state would 
violate the guaranties of religious liberty 
of the fundamental law of the land, the 
advocates of such tyranny and oppression 
seek to conceal the religious purpose of 
such laws, and then set up the pretense of 
“police regulation,” by which is meant the 
right of the government to promote “ health 
and cleanliness,” and to “ preserve and pro- 
mote the public welfare, even at the ex- 
pense of private rights.” 

But, if the cloak of “ police power,” hypo- 
critically used, may be stretched and ex- 
tended to so cover and conceal the true 
purpose of a religious law, as to admit of 
a Sabbath or rest-day statute, at all, it can 
not be contended for a moment, that re- 
fraining from labor on any certain day 
of the week is more conducive to the health 
of saint and sinner than would be a like 
rest on any other day. When the citizen 
is compelled by statute or ordinance, to 
withdraw from his daily vocation, and to 
rest one day within such number of days 
as the lawmaking body may designate, for 
the preservation of his health, all has been 
done that the most strained construction of 
“police power” authority can possibly en- 
join. 

When the State goes beyond that, and 
fixes a certain day on which its citizens are 
required and compelled, under penalty, to 
rest from their labors, regardless of their 

















religious convictions, and makes a law so 
narrow as to encourage shriveled-souled 
bigots in feeling themselves disturbed at the 
sight of a neighbor working in his field on 
any certain day of the week, it goes far 
beyond the remotest bounds of “ police 
power,” and flagrantly violates the consti- 
tutional guaranty of religious liberty. 

Any law that punishes a human being, 
who rests on any certain day of the week, 
because he does not rest on any certain 
other day, or which encourages a narrow- 
minded bigot in feeling himself disturbed 
by the sight of another following his usual 
vocation on any certain day of the week, 
is a religious law in every sense and pur- 
pose, and is clearly. and unquestionably 
within the Constitutional inhibition; and, 
I believe, that no court, with this phase of 
the question presented, has ever upheld such 
a law. 

If health and the promotion of the public 
welfare, may be held to authorize interfer- 
ence with personal liberty, to the extent af 
requiring a citizen to rest one day in seven, 
at this point it must be met by the Con- 
stitutional guaranty of religious liberty 
which will prevent Congress from trampling 
upon conscience and religious convictions 
by fixing a certain day for that rest. 

If it is simply a question of the individ- 
ual’s health, the Bible Sabbath, or “ the 
venerable day of the sun” as adopted from 
paganism, or the Mohammedan day, or 
any other day that the individual chooses 
to adopt, will fully answer the requirement ; 
and, if it is a question of religion by force, 
the Constitution forbids it. 


A Sermon to Preachers 
More Gospel and Less Reform Needed, Says 
a Judge of Kansas City 

THE first opportunity that Judge John F. 
Philips has to tell the preachers they 
preach too much about politics, Sunday 
closing, and affairs that concern the civil 
administration of the State and nation, he 
is going to do it. 

Judge Philips is a Presbyterian, and so 
is Judge Wallace; but they do not hold 
the same ideas about Sunday closing. 

“This thing of trying to force men to 
observe Sunday, instead of preaching to 
them the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ 
that will make them good, is radically 


wrong,” Judge Philips said. 
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“The complaint is that too few people 
attend church. No wonder! People go to 
church to hear of the beauties of the relig- 
ion of the Lord Jesus Christ and to wor- 
ship God, not to hear the preachers talk 
about what they see in the papers, about 
the things that are at fault in the business 
world, about politics, and about various 
other things that a man struggles and 
wrestles with all during the week, and 
longs to get away from on Sunday. 

“The preacher is not expected to take 
up every reform issue that comes along 
in the administration of civil affairs. We 
have too many reformers these days any- 
way, who are struggling to advance them- 
selves rather than the interest of the peo- 
ple. We have too many people trying to 
make the success in the reform business 
that Joseph W. Folk and some others made. 

“The very minute preachers begin dab- 
bling in politics and the administration of 
civil affairs, and passing resolutions about 
things separate and distinct from the affairs 
of the church, they forsake their calling as 
preachers of the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and arouse prejudice and hatred in 
the hearts of men over questions which 
should be kept separate from the church.” 
— Kansas City Star. 


Notes on the Decalogue 

Tue fundamental idea of the decalogue 
is the decision in human history of the 
truth that God is the only deliverer of man. 
The: decalogue is essentially Messianic. Its 
actual and only possible fulfilment is in 
Christ. . . . The decalogue was designed 
to be an independent and complete spiritual 
code, the basis of all the legislation of the 
new commonwealth, 

Consider now that the first five com- 
mandments express God’s relations with 
man, emphasizing man’s duties toward God, 

The first commandment -declares the 
reality of God’s being, and man’s obliga- 
tion to recognize him as the only true God. 
It is the divine protest against the very 
existence of all false gods. 

The second commandment relates to the 
worship of the true God by forbidding 
polytheism — sensual worship of any kind. 
And the reason annexed sets forth the per- 
sonal nearness, the holiness and the love 
of God, in contrast between his just pun- 
ishment of sin and his mercy and love. 














Note “upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me,” and 
“loving-kindness unto a thousand genera- 
tions of them that love me and keep my 
commandments.” 

This is one of the most wonderful ex- 
pressions of the love of God to be found 
in the entire Bible. Compare Ex. 34:7; 
Num, 14:18, and the words of Jesus, John 
14: 21. 

Thus the first two commandments not 
only set aside all corruptions of idolatry, 
but show that all forms of idolatry spring 
from the alienation of the heart from the 
true God, and that God who reveals him- 
self as the deliverer of man can be truly 
worshiped only by the heart of man — his 
love in response to the love of God. 

The third and fourth commandments 
correspond respectively to the first and 
second. For as the first sets aside all idols, 
the third requires that God alone is to be 
worshiped by the holy and reverent use of 
his name—of anything whereby God 
maketh himself known; and as the second 
forbids all idolatrous worship, the fourth 
requires the keeping of the Sabbath (the 
definite time of rest from all worldly oc- 
cupations) in order to commune with God 
in public and private worship and in obe- 
dience to his commands. The fourth com- 
mandment is grounded upon God’s example 
ii creation, from which he rested to enter 
into communion with man, that man might 
enter into communion with him... . 

The fifth commandment enjoins honor to 
parents — filial duties. The ground of the 
obligation is that parents are God’s earthly 
representatives. No form of law can su- 
persede the control in all respects which 
parents in the nature of the case must exer- 
cise over their children. All the wants and 
even the lives of children depend upon their 
parents. In every form of government 
and society the parents stand toward their 
children in God’s stead. It is a natural 
and moral union beyond the control or 
reach of any human power that may seek 
to violate it. As God ordains the union, 
he will thus be honored in his representa- 
tives, and filial duty is made the natural 
basis of piety... . 

Note that the first commandment of the 
second table (the sixth) is, Thou shalt not 
kill. This law protects human life, and has 
forbidding reference to all acts that even 
injure a fellow man’s life. 
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Notice next the logical sequence of the 
second commandment of this table (the 
seventh), which forbids adultery. This 
law protects the institution of marriage, 
and forbids all acts which injure the part- 
ner of one’s life. 

Note the logical sequence of the third 
commandment of this table (the eighth), 
which forbids stealing. This law protects 
property, and forbids all acts which injure 
or take away the means of sustaining and 
cultivating one’s life. 

These three commands cover all outward 
deeds of such a description that the hand 
may be regarded as their symbol. They 
forbid criminality in act. 

In sequence the next commandment (the 
ninth) forbids false witness — all injury to 
the good name or to the rights of one’s fel- 
low man. It condemns criminality in word, 
the misuse of the tongue among men. 

The last commandment of this table (the 
fifth), which is also the last of the dec- 
alogue,- forbids covetousness, specifying 
with emphasis the objects of covetousness 
from the greatest (house, or wife, Deut. 
5:21— generic) to the least (anything). 
It condemns wrong-doing even in desires of 
thoughts. For covetousness is a state of 
the heart —a condition of thought... . 

Finally, note the clear and broad dis- 
tinction between the decalogue as a spir- 
itual code of the universal and permanent 
principles of religion and morality, and the 
local and temporary legislation of Judaism 
associated with this code. Does it not be- 
tray sheer superficiality, if nothing worse, 
to say that the decalogue is not binding 
upon all men? For these commands are 
moral principles of universal and perma- 
nent validity. Not one of them is cere- 
monial in any respect whatever. They 
were not made true nor even discovered 
by Mosaic legislation; nor can any legisla- 
tion or civil legislation whatsoever change 
their nature one jot or tittle. 

Who will be so foolish as to say that 
Christianity abolished the prohibition of 
murder, of adultery, of theft, of falsehood. 
of covetousness; or abolished the reality of 
God’s being, the love of the heart in his 


-worship, the reverence due to his name. 


the devotion of time to communion with 
God, and filial duty to parents? Who can 
deny that Christ and his apostles continu- 
ally quoted these commands and repeated 
their injunctions? Who does not know 
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that Moses himself summed up the two 
tables of the law in the twofold obligation 
of love to God and love to man (Deut 6: 
4, 5; 10:12, 18, 19; Lev. 19:17, 18), and 
that Christ quoted this summary of Moses 
as the perfect law of his own kingdom? 
Matt. 22: 37-40. 

By what warrant, then, either of author- 
ity or of logic, can any one say that even 
if nine of the commandments are moral 
principles, and therefore permanently and 
universally: valid, one of them (the fourth) 
is not a moral law? that it is only cere- 
monial, only Jewish, only local and tem- 
porary? For the fourth commandment 
does not contain one word concerning any 
ceremony, and is so closely joined with all 
the rest that no man can logically take it 
out and say that the moral code is com- 
plete. For it is grounded directly upon 
the relations between God the Creator and 
man his creature, with whom God enters 
into communion; and it makes its great 
appeal to the laws which God has ordained 
in creation, including the nature of man 
himself —Walter Quincy Scott, D. D., m 
The Bible Record for February, 1908. 


Religious Toleration and Rights 


C. S. LONGACRE 

“Wuart other nations call religious tol- 
eration we call religious rights.”— Senate 
Committee on Sunday Mail Report. 

The lawmaking power has no delegated 
authority to “deprive any portion of its 
citizens however small,” of the free enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights in the domain 
of religion. The government has no right 
to attach a penalty to the free exercise of 
the religious tenets of the minority by vir- 
tue of governmental indulgence and the 
sufferance of the majority. John Stuart 
Mill, in his essay on “ Liberty,” truly said: 
“If all mankind minus one were of one 
‘opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person 
than he, if he had the power, would be jus- 
tified in silencing mankind.” 

All sects should stand on the same ground 
before the law, and it is a gross perversion 
of governmental authority to lend aid to 
the tenets of the majority, and coerce the 
minority into submission by legal enact- 
ments. “ Essential freedom is the right to 
differ, and that right must be sacredly re- 
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spected,” said our noted American historian, 
John Clark Ridpath. 

A little reflection on the part of Sunday- 
law agitators should reveal to them the in- 
justice of their course. What is the motive 
back of a Sunday-law agitator? Forced 
obedience by unwilling subjects in religious 
matters, can be the only answer. But this 
is antievangelical, unconstitutional, and con- 
trary to the golden rule enunciated by 
Christ. It is the spirit of religious intoler- 
ance and despotism that will not accede to 
another who differs in religious practise, the 
enjoyment of the same rights that he him- 
self enjoys undef the protection of law. 
What first-day observer would like to be 
forced by law through political intrigue to 
keep the seventh day? A man must be 
doubly blind if he can not see the injustice 
of compelling a seventh-day observer to 
keep Sunday by law, but sees the injustice 
of reversing the order of things on him. 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Matt. 7:12. 


Injustice and Tyranny 


It is with our judgments as our watches 
—none go just alike, yet each believes his 
own.— Pope. 


How Mr. Moody Viewed It 


I Loox on this world as a wrecked vessel. 
God has given me a life-boat, and said to 
me, “ Moody, save all you can.” God will 
come in judgment to this world, but the 
children of God don’t belong to this world; 
they are in it, but not of it, like a ship in 
the water; and their greatest danger is not 
the opposition of the world, but their own 
conformity to the world. The world is get- 
ting darker and darker; its ruin is coming 
nearer and nearer; if you have any friends 
on this wreck unsaved, you would better 
lose no time in getting them off.—D. L. 
Moody. 


“Tr is hard for us to learn that the same 
right to hold and express honest convictions 
of truth which we so fondly claim for our- 
selves, we are in duty bound to extend to 
others who may differ from us however 
widely.” 








Temperance 


Why We Believe in Prokibition' 

Why prohibit the liquor traffic? or, why 
do we favor prohibition ? — Because the sa- 
loon as it exists in this country is totally 
un-American. Intoxicating liquor was un- 
known to the aborigines. Columbus did 
not find it here when he landed; the “ May- 
flower ” did not “sight” it. No, it was not 
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even growing, as the tobacco; and the In- 
dians to-day stand aghast at us, and Say, 
“No Indian so debases himself as to be a 
salcon-keeper.” 

The saloon, as we have it to-day, is a 
part o1 our institutions, legalized and made 
just as layiul as our church, or our school- 
house, or ovr homes. It is an immense 
organized system, manipulated by the 
brewers’ association and the whisky trust. 
It has its conventions, its officers, its rules, 
its regulations; it is without doubt the 
most important factor in American politics. 





1 Abstract of remarks of Miss Margaret J. 
Bilz, at a mass-meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., March 11, 1908. 


The saloon is the avenue by which this 
immense organization reaches the people. 
Its equipment is all with the idea of en- 
, Snaring the individual to get his money,— 
giving in return not even one harmless 
commodity. It robs humanity of its birth- 
right, arouses the sensual passions, even 
destroys the soul, and it gives not one com- 
pensating good for this long catalogue of 
evil. 

So well known are these evil results that 
churches, schoolhouses, and well-to-do resi- 
dences are carefully guarded from a near 
proximity to a saloon. Even cemeteries are 
not desirable near a saloon, and in Mich- 
igan we have a law something like this, 
that they are not permitted within eighty 
rods. When, in Kalamazoo, Mich., one 
was placed within that number of rods, 
they went to the law about it, and the dead 
men won. The fraternal societies do not 
care for the drinking man. Sixty-nine of 
them to-day bar the saloon-keeper. 

By what method does the saloon carry 
on its business? If it is Lansburgh’s or the 
Boston Store, they will send perhaps to 
some far-distant city or country to secure 
a man—as I knew of one recently doing 
—to drape their goods in their windows, 
to display them better to the passer-by. But 
if it is the liquor traffic, which we legalize 
and license, it has screens and curtains and 
blinds and high-board fences, to hide all 
that goes on within. Then the saloon- 
keeper discovered the fact, long before 
scientists proclaimed it to the world, that 
a few well-spent coppers in the way of al- 
luring enticements would bring large re- 
turns in the business; and so they have 
everything to please the eye and the ear. 

The saloon-keeper knows that all he has 
to do is to teach the boy or girl to drink, 
to drink to excess, and the problem is 
solved. So this boy or girl soon becomes 
one of his best-paying and supporting cus- 
tomers; and therefore the music, the flow- 
ers, and the free lunches are to entice 
them in. 

For what end does the saloon exist? — It 
exists for money. I have asked saloon- 
keepers, and they have always replied so. 
One said, “ Why, Miss Bilz, it is the easiest 
way I know of making money; every- 

















body helps me.” As I see the women 
going in and purchasing coca-cola, and 
chocolate drops with the liquor inside, and 
various other things, then I begin to think 
that the saloon-keeper was- about right 
when he said that everybody helped him. 
It exists for revenue. It is a copartner- 
ship to ruin humanity for money. 

When we license the saloon, whether in 
the District of Columbia, or Michigan, we 
make it just as lawful, just as legal, as our 
homes, 

I speak of it being for revenue. In the 
District of Columbia this last year the 
saloon-keepers paid you in revenue a half 
million dollars; and on the institutions 
in this District, that look after the saloon’s 
finished articles, you expended a little over 
five million dollars. So you see how it 
helps you in revenue to support these two 
hundred saloons. 

Shall we prohibit such an institution that 
we have rapidly scanned? If we had a 
nest of rattlesnakes in our yard, that, per- 
chance, were going to destroy the little boy 
that toddled out from the home, would we 
hesitate whether we prohibit it or license 
it? or take off one rattle, or license one 
snake? So if there is one saloon, it seems 
to me that the one thought should be for 
the least of the little ones here on earth; 
and nothing short of prohibition ought to 
satisfy us. 

Is it possible to prohibit? It seems to be 
an easy matter with some of the States of 
the South. Is it effectual? — Yes; we 
have no law in this country that prohibits 
as well as the liquor law prohibits the liq- 
uor traffic. In this country we have laws 
against theft; but I have been warned since 
coming to Washington to look out for my 
money. So evidently the law does not al- 
together prohibit .crime. 

Does the liquor law in Maine, Kansas, 
California, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, act effectually? Let me give you 
some facts. I was in Portland, Maine, for 
a two weeks’ visit; I rode its streets, I 
walked its avenues. I was up at five in 
the morning, and fo bed at eleven at night. 
I found no evidence of the use of liquor 
in the early morning hours; and because I 
heard from certain men who have never 
visited Portland that it might be used in 
the night, I tried the eleven o’clock hour 
for one week, steady. I never once de- 
tected a man or a woman who had the odor 
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of liquor about them; but I well recall to- 
day moving my seat in the street-car away 
from a man who had the odor of liquor 30 
strong that I did not care to sit next to 
him, 

In 1885 Maine was known as the poorest 
and most broken State in this country. Now 
in Maine, with a population of only 694,000, 
they have over $84,349,000 in the savings- 
banks. Compare that with Illinois, which 
has nearly seven times the population, and 
whose deposits are $194,668,858. They 
have in Maine thirty million dollars more 
in their savings-banks (and more savings- 
banks as well), than has the rich, manu- 
facturing State of Ohio,— that State which 
has six times as many people, 

In Maine there are more newspapers 
taken in proportion to the population than 
any other State in the country; and more 
school-teachers (in spite of the fact that 
they have no revenue from the liquor 
traffic), in proportion to the school popu- 
lation, and more in proportion to every 
thousand of the population, than any other 
State in this country. 

Over in Kansas recently, well do I re- 
member how I sped through that State, 
in which the governor said that two hun- 
dred thousand boys have grown up since 
he had first known of them, and they have 
never seen a single saloon or witnessed an 
intoxicated person. Would to God that 
that could be said of Washington! Would 
to our Heavenly Father that in Michigan 
the boys about me could say, “I have never 
seen a saloon.” 

Kansas has one hundred and five coun- 
ties, and out of those only twenty-one have 
such a thing as a pauper, and only twenty- 
five have such a thing as a poor farm. I 
am told that ninety per cent of your pau- 
pers are made so because of the legalized 
liquor traffic. Thirty-seven counties have 
no such thing as a criminal docket. I 
know of certain men in that State who 
some years ago discussed the august prob- 
lem of how they could enlarge their jail; 
since then they met and discussed what 
they can do with their jail, for the doors 
swing back and forth on rusty hinges ever 
since. 

Last year I spent in southern California, 
visiting such- cities as Redlands, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, and the principal seaside 
cities, and in all of them the saloon is out- 
lawed for five years. The saloon has 














been outlawed in Pasadena. I spent six 
months upon its streets, walked its beauti- 
ful parks, never once to see or hear of 
intoxication or notice the odor about any 
one, or see liquor delivered in any home. 

Then as quickly as the Santa Fé Limited 
could carry me, I came back East, and I 
took the street-car in Detroit, and before 
I reached my first destination, five men in 
that car were so drunk that they had to be 
told to leave the car. Then I came down 
to Washington, and I have boarded its 
street-cars, and there has hardly been a 
visit made to a street-car that I have not 
seen some one under the influence of liquor. 

Does prohibition prohibit? — Yes, thank 
the Father, it does. Yes, it saves the 
youth. Why do we favor it? — Not alone 
because we are citizens of this glorious city 
that George Washington founded, and who 
stood for honesty and uprightness and 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness toward 
others, not alone because we are men and 
women,— and that ought to be enough,— 
but it is worth our effort. 

Because there are over a million boys 
and girls in this land. to-night ,going down 
to hell, we believe in living the life that 
will save them, because when He comes 
again he will ask us, face to face, What 
have you done for the boys and girls? 

Shall we prohibit this liquor traffic only 
on one day of the week? Shall we prohibit 
it on Sunday? — Yes, we favor that. And 
prohibit it on Saturday? — Yes, we favor 
it for Saturday, too. And then prohibit it 
on Monday, and Friday, and Wednesday, 
and Thursday as well. Prohibit it all the 
week, for our Heavenly Father wants us to 
do so. 


Prohibition Does “Something” 


PROHIBITION may not prohibit. Some 
people say it does; some say it does not. 
But that it does something is a moral cer- 
tainty. The traveler through Missouri looks 
out of the car window at the saloons along 
the track, and notices the usual lot of bar- 
room soaks sitting on beer kegs in front of 
a one-story shack, their bloated faces and 
swollen red noses proclaiming that “ booz- 
erino” still boozes in Missouri. Crossing 


the line into Kansas, there are no such evi- 
dences of blasted lives and depleted pocket- 
books. 


There are no beer-keg touts. The 
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men who are “onto” the ropes can get 
whisky in Kansas, but the school-children 
have no way of acquiring an appetite for 
beer and wine, for they are beyond their 
reach; and Kansas, as well as other prohi- 
bition States, is growing a generation of 
boys and girls who wiil go week in and 
week out without so much as thinking of 
booze. Prohibition may not prohibit in 
Kansas, but it is gradually eliminating, 
through posterity, the desire for liquor.— 
Drover’s Telegram. 


Drink Results in France 


Two years ago the Académie de Médicin, 
in order to find out the part played by alco- 
holism in the general mortality in hospital 
practise, invited the members of medical so- 
cieties to collect statistics of all deaths in 
their wards. M. Fernet recently communi- 
cated the summary of these statistics, show- 
ing that during the preceding ten to fifteen 
months, among a total of over fifteen hun- 
dred deaths occurring in eleven different hos- 
pital services, alcohol played a part as cause 
of death in one third of the cases (33.81 
per cent) ; it was the principal cause in one 
tenth of the deaths (10.20 per cent) ; it was 
the accessory cause in more than two tenths 
of the deaths (23.61 per cent). Among the 
principal fatal manifestations of alcohol, M. 
Fernet includes such affections as delirium 
tremens and hemorrhagia, and such chronic 
affections as cirrhosis of the liver and car- 
dio-vascular diseases, which bring about 
apoplexy, softening of the brain, and some 
forms of kidney disease. In the second 
class in which alcohol played an accessory 
part, M. Fernet places all cases of disease 
which develop or are fatal because the pa- 
tient is an alcoholic—for example many 
cases of pneumonia, erysipelas, and other 
acute infectious diseases. 

The influence of alcohol on mortality was 
still greater in the lunatic asylums than in 
general hospitals. There alcohol was the 
cause of disease and death in nearly half 
the male cases, and in one sixth of the fe- 
male cases, In official statistics, numbers 
of alcoholic deaths are classed under differ- 
ent organic diseases of which alcohol is the 
cause, otherwise it would occupy a place 
with tuberculosis among the chief causes of 
death.— Paris , Correspondent in British 
Medical Journal. 
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News and Notes 


SEVERAL Sunday bills have been before 
the New York legislature, but they have 
all been permitted to slumber in committee. 


The Sunday bill introduced into the 
Oklahoma legislature, mentioned in the last 
issue of L1BErTy, has not been brought for- 
ward for action. The many protests against 
it seem to have had a salutary effect. 


Judge Pike, of Nevada, has directed that 
“it is offensive to all well-established ideas 
of civil and religious liberty” to require 
open-air services to be held within a lim- 
ited area in a city, and he reversed the de- 
cision of a lower court upon this matter. 


A vigorous campaign, led by Dr, G. L. 
Tufts, a representative of the International 
Reform Bureau, is now being conducted in 
California, in order to secure a Sunday law 
for that State. California enjoys the ‘dis- 
tinction of being the only State in the 
Union which does not have a Sunday law, 
and lovers of liberty are making an earnest 
effort to prevent the enactment of such 
religious legislation. 


A provision was inserted in the Lord’s 
Day Act of Canada leaving the enforce- 
ment of the act entirely in the hands of the 
Attorney-General of each province. The 
sentiment of the provincial government of 
British Columbia is so much opposed to this 
act that it has not been enforced in that 
province by the Attorney-General. 


A report from Los Angeles, Cal., dated 
April 17, states that the Church Federation 
of that city requested that Admiral Evans’s 
battle-ship fleet should, on its arrival at San 
Pedro, break up into four divisions, to be 
distributed at different points. This plan 
would have cut out the illumination of the 
fleet at night, and the sea parade on Sun- 
day morning. It is stated that the reason 
back of this move on the part of the Church 
Federation was the fear that the attraction 
of the fleet would keep many persons from 


‘ church on Easter day—the reason given 


in the early centuries for Sunday laws. 


Legislation recommended by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia con- 
cerning the manufacture and sale of liquors 
in the District, which, if enacted, will elim- 
inate more than 200 of the 522 saloons in 
Washington, has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate, with request for enactment The report 
was made by the Commissioners after the 
several bills now before Congress calling 
for prohibition in various forms in the 
District had been discussed at public hear- 
ings. Absolute prohibition is not favored 
by the Commissioners at this time. 





During the recent session of the Virginia 
Legislative Assembly five Sunday bills 
were proposed, four of which were killed 
or died a natural death. Several hearings 
on these bills were held before the House 
and Senate Committees on General Laws. 
The bill which was finally passed amended 
an existing law, increasing the fine from 
two to five dollars for each offense. 


Governor Joseph B. Folk, of Missouri, 
who has been active in the enforcement 
of the State Sunday law, and Judge W. H. 
Wallace, of Kansas City, who has secured 
thousands of indictments for violations of 
the Sunday law, are both candidates for 
higher positions in official life. It is said 
that Governor Folk desires to become United 
States Senator, and Judge Wallace has 
announced his candidacy for the governor- 
ship of Missouri. 


Hereafter carriers on “star routes ”— 
any route, other than railroad, steamboat, 
and mail-messenger routes, over which 
mail is carried under contract — will not 
be permitted to distribute liquor from point 
to point along their routes. The postmas- 
ter-general has issued the prohibition. To 
start with, it will apply to contracts for 
such service in North and South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. Later it will be 
extended through the whole country. The 
new contracts will “expressly provide” 
that the carriers shall not transport liquor 
while peforming their duties.” 


I hold that the freedom of the individual 
is limited only by the like freedom of other 
individuals, and is sacred; and that the leg- 
islature can not equitably put further restric- 
tions upon it, either by forbidding any ac- 
tion which the law of equal freedom permits, 
or by taking away any property save that 
required to pay the cost of enforcing the law 
itself... . If a law should be passed pre- 
venting people from enjoying themselves at 
innocent amusements on Sundays, so long 
as they do not interfere with the rights of 
others, we would not only be violating the 
Declaration of Independence and the con- 
stitution of the State of Missouri, but that 
of the United States as well. The framers 
of these instruments, the greatest human 
documents ever written, guaranteed to the 
people the greatest liberty consistent with 
public order, and it was their intention that 
all our people should have a greater portion 
of liberty and freedom in the United States 
than anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
— From a letter by Mr. H. F. Staple, editor 
and publisher of the Atchison County 

(Kan.) Mail. 




















THE MARVEL OF NATIONS 


This remarkable book contains a portrayal of American progress since the 
founding of the nation to the close of the nineteenth century, when this nation 
stood as one of the first nations of the world. The manner of its rise and its 
political nature are evidence of its prophetic importance. 

While the historical past and the prophetic present of this nation are of great 
interest to the American people, the principal and most interesting feature in this 
work is its teaching of the Scriptural future of the United States. 

As evidence of the public appreciation of this work, the 300,000 copies circu- 
lated will testify. The work contains 324 pages. Beautifully and substantially 
bound in two styles. 

Cloth, plain edges : $1.25 
Cloth, gilt edges. : ; s : 1.50 


Also issued in Danish, Swedish, and German at the same prices. 








Religious Liberty Leaflets 


For convenience and economy in general circulation, a series of leaflets has 
been prepared in which the main features of religious liberty are briefly yet 
forcibly and conclusively presented. 

The title of each tract in the following list indicates the nature of its contents, 
and the figures to the right of the titles give the number of pages in each tract, 
also the price per 100, post-paid: — 


Per Per 
Pages 100 Pages 100 
. “Principles Too Little Under- 7.“ The Church’s Greatest Need To- 
stood ” 8 day ” A 


. “Sunday Laws” ° - “Church Federation ” 

. “Logic of Sabbath Legislation ”’.. ° 9. “Limits of Civil Authority ’”’.. . 4 
“The Civil Sabbath ” 12 70. “A Vital Question—Is the Sab- 
5. “ Civil Government bath a Civil Institution? ”’.... 8 

Church ” 4 . “What Are Works of Charity and 
. “ Religious Liberty — What Emi- Necessity? ” 4 
nent Authorities Say ” 12 2. “ Backward States ” 


Other Tracts and Pamphlets 


We also have a limited supply of the following tracts and pamphlets, which 

we will supply as long as our present stock lasts: — 
Prices 

“ How Shall We Reform Society? ” $.0 “Papacy and Prophecy, or the Sov- 
“ Alexander Campbell on the Enforcement ereign Pontiff and the Church of 

of Sunday Observance”’............. 02 Rome ” $.0: 
“The Columbian Year, and the Meaning “What Do These Things Mean? ” 

of the Four Centuries ” 05 “ Christian Citizenship ” 
“Congress on Sunday Laws ” “ Appeal and Remonstrance ” .03 
“ Sunday Laws in the United States”’.... “ Baptist Principles of Religious Liberty ” .05 
bed Religious Liberty and the Mormon Ques- “Appeal from the United States Supreme 

tion Court Decision Making This a Chris- 
“The Present Crisis and Our Duty ”..... 02 tian Nation—A_ Protest ” 
“The Power of His Coming ” “The Captivity of the Republic ” if 
“ Religious Persecution, or the Blue Laws “Due Process of Law and the Divine 

Revived ” .08 Right of Dissent ” 15 
“The Puritan Sabbath for Physical Rest” .01% ‘The Legal Sunday, Its History and 
“ Christ and the Pharisees ” 05 Character ” 


Address — 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, | 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 





















































= 
George Washington Said: 





“Tf I could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the Constitution 


framed by the convention... 


might possibly endanger the religious right of any 


ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never have placed my signature to it.” 
This and many other gems of truth of a like nature are found in the book — 


Struggle for Religious Liberty in Virginia 
It is a most excellent work, and gives a clear insight into the causes which led 


to the disestablishment of religion in Virginia. 


It also gives the working out of 


those grand principles of religious liberty which were subsequently adopted by 


the founders of our government. 


The Review and Herald has recently purchased the entire edition of this book, 
and will supply it, while it lasts, at $1.25 a copy, post-paid. 





A Few Sets Left 


We have on hand a few sets of the old 
Religious Liberty Library, containing 
such valuable pamphlets as “ Civil Gov- 
ernment and Religion,’ “ Rome’s Chal- 
lenge,” “The Legal Sunday,” “ National 
Sunday Law,” etc.; invaluable to those 
who are alive to present-day issues. 
Many of the tracts and pamphlets con- 
tained in this set are now out of print, 
and can only be had in this form. 

Three volumes bound in cloth sent to 
any address, post-paid, for $1.25. 


Our Reasons 


For protesting against religious legis- 
lation are briefly but strongly stated in 
the new tract — 


“Prohibition and Sunday Leg- 
islation”’ 


The brief and pointed way in which 
our position is set forth will not fail to 
arrest the attention of any one into 
whose hands this tract may fall. 

Price, 12c a dozen; $1 a hundred, post- 
paid. 





REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 





Life and Health 











A Monthly Magazine of Health and Temperance 


A practical health journal, demonstra- 
ting the application of the principles 
governing human life; teaching how to 
maintain health and how to prevent dis- 
ease; containing treatises on the nature 
of disease; instruction from some of 
the best and most successful physicians 
upon the home treatment of common 
diseases; warning against many daily 
practises that pave the way for disease, 
etc..— a health journal that will serve in 
many respects as a home physician and 
a trained nurse, bringing to the home 
much practical information upon the 
common-sense application of natural 
health laws; leading away from the 
usual unhealthful manner of living, and 
preparing the mind for a higher concep- 
tion, and the body for a fuller enjoyment 
of life. 


In addition to the general articles pre- 
senting fundamental principles, the jour- 
nal contains a department of Healthful 
Cookery and Household Suggestions; 
also a Mothers’ Department, in which 
are given helpful suggestions to mothers 
along practical lines; a Questions and 
Answers Department, in which answers 
are given to correspondents upon topics 
in which they are especially interested; 
News Notes, in which the latest news 
concerning reforms is given, and a Cur- 
rent Comment Department, in which the 
editor gives the pith and point of his 
counsels and advice to his patients upon 
subjects of a general nature, etc. 

Annual subscription price, 75 cents; 
foreign countries, $1.00. Single copies, 
10 cents. Send for sample copy, and 
special rates to agents. Address — 





LIFE AND HEALTH, 


Takoma Park, D. C. 
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By a mistake for which the editors of 
LIBERTY are not responsible, the article on 
“Religious Liberty” in the issue of this 
magazine for the second quarter of 1907 
was credited to Mrs, E. G. White. We 
have since learned that the article was not 
written by her, aithough it was so credited 
in one of our exchanges. 


SEVENTY thousand copies of the last issue 
of LiBErTy were printed and circulated. 
A powerful influence is thus being exerted 
in behalf of true principles, but we hope to 
see the circulation of this magazine steadily 
increase each quarter. We invite the co- 
operation of those who appreciate the im- 
portance of its mission. 


So far as we know, Liperty is the only 
publication in the United States devoted 
to the advocacy of the Christian and 
American idea of civil government — the 
separation of church and state, or of re- 
ligion and government. Those who aid 
in giving this magazine a wide circulation 
become partners with us in a good cause. 
Liberal terms are offered to those who 
‘wish to give their time to this work. 


Not on That Side 
In a brief address delivered at a hearing 
on the Sunday bills now before the House 
of Representatives, Rabbi Stern, of the 


Washington Hebrew congregation, made 
this statement : — 

I would like to say that if the gentle 
teacher of Nazareth appeared with us this 
morning,— he observed the seventh day, 
and not the first day, and said, “Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do 
unto you,” and therefore was not a believer 
in the principle that majorities should rule, 
—he would possibly not be on the side of 
those favoring the proposed legislation. 

What a rebuke to the professed followers 


of the Nazarene! 


To Our Readers 


Tus issue of Liperty contains matter 
which is worthy of serious consideration. 
The two arguments against religious leg- 
islation and the memorial to Congress are 
rather long, but they deal with principles 
of the highest importance to both the in- 
dividual and the nation,—principles which 
seem to be lightly regarded by some men 
of influence, and all the people ought to 
be intelligent concerning them. Those 
who prize their liberties need to be 
aroused to the danger which threatens 
them, and to be awakened to a sense of 
duty to preserve the priceless legacy 
which has been transmitted to them. A 
strong public sentiment needs to be 
created, which will serve as a_ barrier 
against the encroachments of bigotry and 
religious despotism upon the inalienable 
rights of the people. 

If the principles advocated in LiBERTy 
should prevail, the most perfect freedom 
consistent with the rights of all would 
be accorded to every citizen, irrespéctive 
of his religious belief, and his right to 
disbelieve would be respected. Is not this 
fair and right? Can good citizens ask for 
more, and can a just government grant 
less? But the history of government is 
the history of encroachment upon _indi- 
vidual freedom, and the history of this. 
government may prove to be no exception. 
At all events it is wise to watch for the first 
experiment on our liberties. We desire to 
make as many people as possible as intelli- 
gent as possible concerning the present sit- 
uation and the outlook. 








